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Io My Wife 
CLARA MYERS GOODCHILD 
Brilliant in mind, devout m spirit, 
abundant in good works, to whom com- 


munition with the Saviour 1s as natural 
as conversation with her friends. 


“T met a preacher in East London whom I knew, and I 
said, ‘Ill and overworked, how fare you in this scene?’ 


“¢Bravely,’ said he, ‘for I have been much cheered of 
late with thoughts of Christ, the living bread.’”’ 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


FOREWORD 


URING his long pastorate in New York 
1) City the author made it a habit on Com- 
munion Sundays to preach a sermon 

which should prepare the minds of the people for 
that most solemn act of worship. It was a matter 
of amazement to him with what confused ideas 
and bewildered emotions the average communicant 
came to the communion table. He therefore 
sought to give instruction with these addresses as 
well as inspiration, and he dealt with the origin 
of the service, its meaning, its history, and the 
various aspects of truth it suggests in such a way 
as to induce a deeply devotional state of mind. 
These addresses proved so helpful that repeated 
requests were made for their publication, and in 
many cases copies of the sermon in manuscript 
were furnished for further use by the one who re- 
quested it or by some one else to whom it was 
desired to carry the message. It has been sug- 
gested that if the addresses were printed wide use 
of them might be made by people who would pre- 
pare their minds for intelligent participation in the 


communion by reading one of them in advance of 
a 
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the celebration of the service. In response to 
these requests and with a sincere desire to add to 
the beauty and solemnity of this central act of 
Christian worship, this book is given to the public. 


F. M. G. 
New York City. 
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I 
THE LORD’S TABLE 


“Partakers of the Lord’s table.”’—1 CorINTHIANS 
ZO: 21; 


invite him to your table. A spread table with 
a family gathered about it is one of the best 
symbols we have of home. To be admitted to that 
circle as a guest is to be welcomed into the home’s 
sanctuary. 
It may be that to some the table is nothing but 
a feeding place. In that case those who feed there 
are simply animals of a little higher grade than 
the beasts, and the table is to them what the 
trough is to the swine and the manger to horses 
and cattle. But if our homes are what they ought 
to be, eating is one of the least pleasures of gather- 
ing about the family board, and the table stands 
for fellowship, for refreshment of mind and heart, 
for the delights of hospitality, for good cheer with 
_ kindred and friends. Influences gather about such 
a table that are more engaging and enduring than 
almost any others we know. In the social con- 
verse we have there the hours fly by quickly. 
Powers are displayed there which have no chance 
11 


ii is a mark of friendship to a man for you to 
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to show themselves anywhere else. Friendships 
are made there that last forever. Estrangements 
are healed there. And real communion of soul is 
enjoyed. The Bible seems to have these things in 
mind when it enjoins upon us the duty of hos- 
pitality. That is a poor home that extends no 
hospitality. It is not only ungracious but it is 
un-Christian as well. ‘Those houses are to be 
pitied that never have an extra plate on the table, 
and where no guest ever rests beneath the roof, 
for while they avoid some cares they lose many 
blessings that come to kindlier homes. 

The younger Dr. Hodge has given us a striking 
picture of the circle of scholars and men of God 
who used to come occasionally to his father’s table 
in Princeton. He tells of the wonder and delight 
with which he and his brothers, then mere chil- 
dren, used to listen to what those men had to say 
in the many discussions that were carried on dur- 
ing the meals. The children picked up many a 
crumb of wisdom there, and above all else they 
felt the influence of contact with some of the 
world’s wisest and best men. I often hear older 
Christian people tell of their childhood in the 
country home when the preachers who came to the 
old church were guests in their fathers’ homes. It 
is a blessed memory. I have no doubt that such 
influences in the early home have been mighty in 
shaping young lives for good. Parents cannot do 
a better service for their children than by making 


| 
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their homes the resort of the wise and good in 
whom the keen eyes of the boys and girls can see 
examples of noble manhood and womanhood. 

A great deal of the life of the Lord Jesus was 
spent out of doors. You can see from His talks 
_about the birds and the lilies, the grass and the 
sowing oi the seed that He was used to the free 
life of the open country. When He preached to 
the thronging crowds His pulpit was a boat. 
When He Iaid down the laws of the kingdom that 
He inaugurated He sat on the side of a hill where 
the wind blew as it listed. The academy in which 
He taught His disciples the lessons they needed to 
learn was at one time in a wheat field as they 
walked through it, and at another time under the 
shade of an olive grove in which they were sitting. 
The closet where He loved to commune with His 
Father was in some solitary place among the 
mountains. 

/> Yet it is very evident that the Saviour loved to 
‘be a guest in the homes of the people. Some of 
the indoor scenes drawn for us in the Gospels are 


_ among the most fascinating pictures of His life. 
/ And no finer suggestions are given to us anywhere 


{ 


’ than we find in what He said and did as He sat 


\ 
\ 


at the table in homes where He was a guest. It 
was at a table where He was the chief guest, and 


| His host played the critic, that we have the name- 


\ 
\ 
| 


| 


less woman stealing in and anointing both His 
head and His feet in gratitude for what He had 


\ 
\ 
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(done for her. It was at a table in a home where 
' He was well known, among a family that He dearly 
loved, that Mary broke over Him her precious 
alabaster box of ointment and made the whole 
world a little more fragrant ever since. It was at 
a table in a room that He borrowed from some 
| friend that He ate the Passover with His dis- 
| ciples; and there He instituted the communion 
| service; and it was at that table that John made 
all the disciples of Jesus since that time envious 
| of him with a holy envy because he enjoyed the 
\ privilege of leaning on Jesus’ bosom. 

Somehow it is these scenes that more than most 
others stir the emotions. I should have liked to 
walk and talk with the Saviour as the two dis- 
ciples did in the walk to Emmaus, and to listen 
to Him opening up the Scriptures until my heart 
burned with delight in the truth, and with devotion 
to Him. I should like to have seen Him take His 
seat on the mountain side and open His mouth to 
speak those wonderful words that have made the 
whole world since then, as well as the crowd of 
people who stood before Him that day, confess 
that He spoke as never man spoke. And yet I 
am obliged to confess that the men whom I most 
envy of all those who are spoken of in the gospel 
stories, are those whom He met one day, who took 
Him to their home and had Him as guest that 
night. The household most to be envied of: all 
those spoken of in the Bible, is that little one at 
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Bethany whose home the Saviour adopted as His 
own home, and where I have no doubt there was 
a room set apart for His own especial use, and 
where there was always a place for Him at the 
table. The relation into which our souls most de- 
sire to come to Jesus Christ is that of host; of 
having Him accept our hospitality and of being 
able to minister to His needs and promote His 
comfort. If there is any reason for wishing that 
one had lived when Christ was here on earth it 
is found just here. It would have been something 
to remember with delight to all eternity, that the 
Saviour had slept under our roof, and had sat at 
our table, and that we had had the privilege of 


anticipating His needs, and of waiting on Him 


with our own hands. 


“4 It ought to be made clear that such a thing as 
‘ having the Saviour as our guest is still possible. 


There was only one man of old to whom the 
Saviour sent the message, ‘“ Where is the guest 
chamber, where I may eat the passover with my 


_ disciples?” But He comes to multitudes to-day 
- with a solicitous inquiry very much like that. He 


. was the guest of only a few when He was here 


) ‘in the body; He is the guest of all who will have 


Him to-day. That is what is meant by that verse 
in which Christ comes to our door craving enter- 


_tainment, and crying, “ Behold, I stand at the 
_ door and knock. If any man will open unto me I 
_ will come in unto him and sup with him and he 
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/ with me.” And there is no guest in the world like 
_ Jesus Christ. It does not need to be said to any 
', one who has entertained the divine guest that His 


presence enriches even our poverty. Empty lives 
are soon filled with grace when He comes. 

In the Refectory of San Marco in Florence 
there is a very suggestive picture of St. Dominic. 
He is represented as seated at a table with his 
monks. He is asking a blessing over cups that 
have no wine in them, and over plates that have 
no bread on them. His companions look on with 
astonishment. But while the saint is still praying 
the angels are discerned moving about the room 
unseen of any one there, and yet bringing to them 
that bread from heaven of which if a man eat he 
shall never go hungry. That picture sets forth a 
very vital truth—that if one has a hospitable 
spirit towards Jesus Christ and opens the heart to 
Him, he will find that while he provides the guest 
room the Lord Jesus provides the feast, and he 
who thought himself the host is really the guest 
sitting at the feet of Jesus who Himself has become 
the host. 

When the Lord Jesus established the supper that 
we celebrate in memory of Him, He sat at the head 
of the table as host, and so He has entertained His 
people as His guests all through the ages. And it 
is strikingly characteristic of Him that He chose 
to be remembered to all generations by a feast. 


‘He might have chosen any one of a hundred other 
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memorials. He might, for example, have chosen 
to be remembered by a periodic fast. But that 
would not have been a suitable memorial of Him 
whose gospel is a message of joy. And so He 
chose a feast instead, and throughout the cen- 
turies that have elapsed since then, Christ has 
been sitting at the head of His own table as an 
entertaining host to His people, His face radiant 
with good will and His heart overflowing with love. 
And what a feast it is when we discern His pres- 
ence with us! 


“What food luxurious loads the board 
When at His table sits the Lord! 
The wine how rich, the bread how sweet, 
When Jesus deigns the guests to meet.” 


How could it be otherwise when the hand of the 
Saviour Himself spreads the table for us! 

As we look at the refreshments with which this 
table is spread we see that no other hand but His 
could spread it. No other power in heaven or on 
earth could have furnished such food as this. I 
suppose the angels of God look with wonder on 
this meal. They have no such divine food as this. 
- Just as we are told that there is one song the 
angels cannot sing—and that is the song of re- 
demption,—so there is one feast they cannot share, 
this feast which shows forth the Lord’s death. It 
is the costliest feast that ever was spread. The 
Roman emperors used to spend a fortune on a 
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single feast, but they would not be equal to this. 
The wealth of Croesus would not be a circum- 
stance in spreading this table. As costly a 
drink as ever was made was that which Cleo- 
patra drank when she dissolved pearls in wine. 
But its cost was cheapness itself when compared 
with the wine which fills this cup. There have 
been banquets in New York that have been so 
costly that the newspapers were filled with ac- 
counts of them, and the sensibilities of the public 
have been shocked by the expense of them. But 
they pale into nothingness when compared with 
this feast which the Son of God spreads for His 
own. It is true that this table is spread with 
severe plainness. It looks like very simple fare. 
But it cost more than all the jewels and all the 
precious metals of earth. It exhausted the treasury 
of heaven to provide it. For here we have gath- 
ered together all the sufferings and sacrifices of 
Bethlehem and Nazareth, of Gethsemane and 
Calvary. The humiliation, the pain, the shame, 
the death of the Son of God, are the cost of these 
wonderful viands. Peter impressed it upon us 
that we are not redeemed with corruptible things 
as silver and gold and precious gems, but with the 
precious blood of Christ. This table to which the 
. Lord invites us was spread at a cost which made 
the Almighty Himself tremble. When Christ 
hinted at its cost early in His ministry those who 
listened were puzzled, and said to one another, 
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“How can this man give us his flesh to eat? ” 
And the world is still wondering not only at the 
unspeakable costliness of spreading this table, but 
at the wonderful power that the food here offered 
has to sustain and nourish our souls. 
_ I often wonder what those who look on at the 
celebration of this feast think as they see these 
costly emblems of the Saviour’s suffering carried 
about among the people. If they appreciate what 
is going on they must envy those who are invited 
to this board. If we had an invitation to the table 
of some good and great king we should hasten to 
obey it, and we should tell of it to all our ac- 
quaintances, and we should like to have it an- 
nounced in the newspapers, and we should hand 
down to our children as a precious heritage the 
letter that conveyed the invitation. But this is 
the table of the King of kings. It is really a 
greater honor to sit at this table as the guest of 
Jesus Christ than to sit at the right hand of the 
greatest king on earth. 

Of course we are not worthy of a place at this 
table. Nobody is. We have our places at this 
table by sheer grace shown to us by Jesus Christ. 
' We often hear of people who stay away from the 
communion because they feel unworthy to come. 
That is a good feeling to have but it is a poor 
excuse for staying away. This is the Lord’s table. 
He knows whom to invite. If He is your Lord 
and you are sincerely trying to live in obedience 
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to Him; if you have been redeemed by His pre- 
cious blood; if your sins have been borne in His 
own body on the tree; and if you are glad to 
show forth His death as He commands His dis- 
ciples to do, He invites you to come and sup with 
Him. He is the sole judge of your fitness. No 
fellow man of yours has a right to sit in judg- 
ment on you. Your own heart is not a competent 
judge, for it often happens that we are no more 
competent to judge ourselves than other people are 
to judge us. The host at this table is the only 
one to pronounce on your fitness. Find out what 
He says in His own book, and if He invites you, 
come, no matter who bids you to stay away. 

And yet while we feel it a great honor to come 
to this table; and while we feel that since Christ 
commands us to come we dare not stay away; still 
we ought to come with awe. I do not see how 
people can wish to talk with one another frivo- 
lously and thoughtlessly while the communion 
service is going on. I do not see how one can fail 
to be awed into silence by the thought of the Lord 
sitting at this table as host and passing out to us 
the symbols of His suffering as nourishment for 
our souls. I do not see how one can take the 
morsel of bread into his hands without being 
thrilled, or receive the cup without trembling. I 
suppose that the demons rejoice when they see 
Christian people gathered at the Lord’s table to 
commemorate their Lord’s death, and yet indulg- 
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ing in idle talk while the service is going on. We 
are not meant to have a funereal air in this ser- 
vice. Our hearts ought to be full of rejoicing as 
we gather here. Immeasurable delight ought to 
possess our whole being because our Lord is with 
us. But our joy ought to be a serious joy, and ~ 
our gladness ought to have a certain solemnity. 
And we ought to be so full of thought of Jesus 
Christ that we should have no room for other 
thoughts. Indeed we ought to be so enamored of 
the Saviour at this feast that we should forget all 
others about us, and see no man save Jesus only. 
And if our minds are distracted and our attention 
is divided the demons rejoice. 

You remember that David said, ‘“ Thou pre- 
parest a table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies.” I have no doubt that our spiritual 
enemies are here when the Lord’s table is spread. 
The sight of a large company of people celebrat- 
ing their redemption from sin is a distressing sight 
to the evil one, and he and his minions look on 
with rage. But we need not fear them. They 
can have no power to injure us except as we give 
them the power. He who sits at the head of the 
‘ table is well able to protect us. He has conquered 
the devil already and He holds him in leash so 
far as God’s children are concerned. Indeed we 
ought to have a feeling of holy exultation over our 
enemies as we celebrate the atoning death of our 
Lord, and declare through this meal our faith that 
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He is coming to this world again in triumph. If 
as we sometimes sing 


“ Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees,” 


how much more do you suppose he trembles when 
he sees hundreds of Christian disciples sitting in 
the banqueting house with their Lord enjoying the 
delights of communion with Him? 

There is another table of which our Lord spoke 
at which He will be the host. He said to His dis- 
ciples of old that He would not eat bread any 
more or drink of the fruit of the vine until He 
partook of them in the Kingdom of God. He calls 
them happy who are to sit down with Him in His 
Kingdom. There will be a great multitude there, 
a multitude that no man can number, who are 
there because they have found that cleansing in 
the blood of the Lamb which this feast commemo- 
rates. The invitations to that feast are out al- 
ready. You have received one. I am empowered 
to give you again the Lord’s invitation to you to be 
there. Have you accepted that invitation? Some 
have not, alas! Will you accept it? If we have 
no interest in the Lord’s table that is spread here, 
we can have no place at the table there. 


II 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE LORD’S 
SUPPER 


“The Lord Jesus, the same night in which he was 
betrayed, took bread.’”—1 CoRINTHIANS 11: 23. 


PPARENTLY Paul thought it was im- 
aN portant to fix the time when our Lord 

established His supper. It was in the 
same night in which He was betrayed. It seems 
a little singular that he should wish to date this 
act of the Saviour’s. The more you reflect upon it, 
the less this sounds like a date merely. “The 
same night in which he was betrayed the Lord 
Jesus took bread.” ‘That is not like saying “On 
the tenth of January I went to Florida,” thus fix- 
ing the date for your journal. The curious way 
in which the time is stated here makes one feel 
that the apostle is not simply setting down a date, 
but is declaring a relation between events. As a 
matter of fact we are quite unable to say on just 
what date Christ did eat the Passover and estab- 
lish His memorial supper. As far back as the 
second century of our era Clement of Alexandria 
contended that Christ and His disciples celebrated 
the Passover twenty-fours ahead of the rest of 
the Jews that year that Christ died. And the 

23 
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controversy is still on, one set of men saying that 
the Passover was celebrated by our Lord and His 
little company of chosen followers on Wednesday 
night of that last week, and others contending for 
Thursday night. It is sufficiently proved then, 
that the apostle did not fix the exact time of the 
founding of the supper, as he had no intention of 
doing. He is simply declaring that two events of 
tremendous significance, yet radically different in 
character, were coincident, the one forming the 
dark background for the other. The gathered 
blackness of human treachery and malice fittingly 
set forth the Saviour’s tenderness towards His own 
and His gracious care for their future. 

During the passover supper there was something 
in the Master’s countenance and bearing that 
showed them that He was greatly troubled. The 
coming disaster cast its shadow before. The faith- 
ful eleven did not know what the coming trouble 
was. He had told them that the time had come 
when He was to be delivered into the hands of 
sinners and be put to death, but their minds never 
seemed able to take hold of the announcement. 
They did not know this was to be their last sup- 
per together. They never dreamed that. And yet 
their presentiment of the trouble ahead made them 
linger long about the table that night, and there 
was an unusual sweetness in their conversation as 
they talked on and on. The hour grew late, but 
John was still leaning on Jesus’ bosom, and the 
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other disciples grouped round in the dim light were 
drinking in the solemn gladness of the communion 
evening, when Jesus with great solemnity and per- 
haps with faltering voice told them that He was to 
be taken from them, and that their violent sepa- 
ration was to come about by the treachery of one 
of their own number. Then what they had felt 
in a dim, bewildering way began to be clear and 
dreadful reality. Judas unmasked went out into 
the night, and in that atmosphere of unrelieved 
gloom Jesus proceeded to institute the simple but 
beautiful memorial by which His own should re- 
member Him so long as the world lasted. 

Of course human experience can furnish no 
parallel to the experience of the Saviour on the 
night of His betrayal but there are some instances 
of human heroism that come to my mind as I con- 
template the exaltation of the Saviour when con- 
fronted by the treachery of those for whom He 
had spent Himself. You have read the Tale of 
Two Cities by Charles Dickens. You remember 
Sydney Carton who gave his life for his friend go- 
ing to the guillotine to die in his stead. They said 
of him all through Paris that night that his was 

’ the peacefulest man’s face ever beheld there. He 
was confronting danger and death, it is true, but 
he was lifted above the pangs of it by a noble, 
unselfish enthusiasm. 

Every little while when my heart needs a tonic 
I go down Broadway to City Hall to look at a 
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bronze statue of a young man that stands there. 
The arms are pinioned. The feet are tied. The 
shirt collar is thrown open. And as you look into 
the handsome sad face you find yourself going 
over in your mind the details of his hanging. 
You feel sad as a result of it, sadder than the 
face of the statue looks. And then you look down 
and read on the pedestal these words, “I regret 
that I have but one life to give for my country.” 
And then you forget the repulsiveness of the hang- 
ing while you gaze at the beautiful picture of 
patriotism that was faithful even unto death, and 
Nathan Hale’s lofty spirit fairly lifts you out of 
yourself and makes you feel that you too could 
be happy in dying for a noble cause. 

When you reflect upon it you see that the last 
night of the Saviour’s life when He exhibited such 
amazing compassion in the face of such heart- 
breaking treachery, was simply a repetition of 
what He had been doing all His life long. We 
must not forget that He was the man of sorrows. 
He was well acquainted with grief, and that a grief _ 
that came of men’s deliberate misdeeds. There is 
hardly a form which abuse of Jesus Christ did not 
take and hardly a time when He was free from 
calumny. He was sneered at for the humbleness 
of His birth and for His lack of schooling. His 
own dear ones regarded Him as crazy on account 
of His religious enthusiasm. When He entered 
upon His ministry the authorities set themselves 
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against Him. He appealed to His own fellow- 
townsmen at Nazareth, and they rose up against 
Him in anger and tried to throw Him over the 
precipice on the edge of which the town was 
built. He traveled through Galilee and in city 
after city He met nothing but repulse. He went 
to Jerusalem and tried to win their hearts but 
they shut the door in His face. He surely came 
to His own and His own received Him not. And 
wherever He went nagging enemies were at His 
side. They watched Him constantly to snare Him 
in His words. You know how difficult it is to 
speak if some one is watching every word to find 
fault with it. The Pharisees and Scribes did that 
with Jesus Christ. His conduct was scrutinized. 
Everything He did was scrutinized. Every move- 
ment He made called forth fresh abuse. They 
called Him hard names. They went up and down 
the land telling lies about Him. He was charged 
with being a glutton and a drunkard. Worse sins 
yet were intimated against Him. He had come 
into the world to seek and to save the lost, and 
when the outcast crowd recognized in Him their 
friend and Saviour, and He graciously responded 
‘to their appeals, the Pharisees at once declared 
that He liked their company, and a man is like 
the company he keeps. Jesus Christ was the spot- 
less Son of God, and is recognized as such to-day 
by hundreds of millions of souls, and yet there is 
hardly an outrageous misdeed that He was not 
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charged with by the most respectable people of His 
time. It would have made any good man bitter. 
But He never complained. When He was reviled 
He reviled not again. Long before He came into 
the world a heathen sage said that when the su- 
preme man came he would submit to tribulation 
without complaining. That supreme man was at 
the same time the Son of God. In direct anticipa- 
tion of His coming it was said, “ As a lamb be- 
fore her shearers is dumb so he opened not his 
mouth.” 

No doubt at all it was the immaculate goodness 
of the Saviour that brought out these malicious 
charges against Him. You know that when the 
Athenians were voting whether to banish Aristides 
or Themistocles from their city, Aristides in go- 
ing along the street met an illiterate fellow who 
handed him the shell that was to be used as a 
ballot, and asked him to write the name Aristides 
on it for him. The man wished to vote for the 
banishment of Aristides. Aristides was astonished 
and pained and asked the fellow whether Aristides 
ever had injured him in any way. “No,” said the 
man, “but it vexes me to hear him everywhere 
called the Just.” Aristides made no answer, but ' 
took the shell, and having written his own name 
on it, handed it back to the man. So in a super- 
lative way it was with Jesus Christ. It was His 
unspeakable goodness that caused the calumny He 
suffered. 
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And I suppose that Jesus Christ felt it more 
keenly than we do when He came into contact 
with sinners, and He must have felt greatly 
humiliated when He was charged with doing things 
that were unspeakably vile. He was superlatively 
‘sensitive. Just how sensitive He was none of us 
can tell. We are sinful, and so our sensitiveness 
is dulled. But He was sinless. How do you sup- 
pose an absolutely sinless being must feel in the 
midst of this world’s sin? Jesus Christ must have 
suffered almost mortal shocks every day in min- 
gling with sinful men. 

A woman who has long served in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing in Washington has told us 
that when she was first appointed to her post she 
was perfectly miserable for fear she would let a 
counterfeit bank-note pass undetected. She care- 
fully scrutinized the numbers and the signatures 
on the notes, until she was nearly worn out with 
her anxiety. At last one who had been in the de- 
partment for a long time said to her: “ Don’t 
worry. Simply be careful, and then you may feel 
tranquil, for the first time you feel a piece of bad 
paper in your hand you will feel a shiver go over 
_ you as though you had had an unexpected cold 
shower bath.” It is just so in our soul’s life. 
The better we are the keener our anguish is when 
in any way we come into touch with sin. And 
when one has in himself no trace of sin at all the 
anguish of seeing it in others is extreme and the 
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distress is unspeakable. But that was the back- 
ground of the life of Jesus Christ from the begin- 
ning to the end. He was absolutely sinless, and 
His life was spent in the midst of people in whom 
sin abounded as it does in all of us. Sensitive as 
He was He must have been constantly shocked 
and grieved. Yet in such conditions He was al- 
ways full of compassion. He spoke such gracious 
words as men never had heard before, which have 
been the inspiration and the comfort of the world - 
ever since. And He not only healed the sick and 
raised the dead of that day but exerted a power 
that has been life-giving all through the centuries 
since and will be to the end of time. His whole 
life on earth is simply an enlargement of this final 
scene with His disciples. With the treachery of a 
trusted disciple made manifest, He set Himself 
forth as the redeemer of sinful men, and graciously 
fixed the commemoration of the redeeming sac- 
rifice in a simple rite that His followers should 
observe everywhere and always until the end of 
time. It is tremendously significant that on the . 
very night in which He was betrayed, and when 
He was fully aware that that betrayal was im- 
pending, He took the symbols of His broken body 
and His poured out blood in His hands and made 
them the memorials of His love. What an act 
that was! We may well bow our heads and 
adore. Our Lord is more splendid here than when 
He wrought His greatest miracles. He is more 
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glorious here than when He shone with heaven’s 
own light in the transfiguration. 

It is true that He had always taught men that 
they should love their enemies. He said: “ Bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them that despitefully use you.” 
But I have no doubt that many men said then as 
they do now, that all that was nothing but a beau- 
tiful dream. Besides there is often so great a dif- 
ference between men’s preaching and their practic- 
ing. Men speak so beautifully, and live so 
wretchedly. When you are charmed with the 
sentiments of an author it is often best not to know 
very much about how he lived. Men have been 
known to talk like angels and live like demons. 
But the Lord Jesus practiced exactly what He 
preached. There is no trace of any moral weak- 
ness in Jesus Christ. He is the one teacher among 
all those whom the world has known in whom 
teaching and living perfectly agree. His teaching 
was the very highest, but He demonstrated that 
it could be realized in life, and never did He show 
this more conclusively than when He set over 
against the treason of one of His own this sign of 
His redeeming love for men which we have in this 
supper. I do not wonder that the dying Saviour 
praying for His executioners excited the admiration 
of the great Frenchman Rousseau. He said, 
“The death of Socrates peacefully philosophizing 
with his friends appears the most agreeable that 
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could be wished for. The death of Jesus, expir- 
ing in the midst of agonizing pains, abused, in- 
sulted, and accused by a whole nation, is the most 
horrible that could be feared. Socrates in receiv- 
ing the cup of poison blessed the weeping execu- 
tioner who administered it. But Jesus in the midst 
of His tortures prayed for His merciless tor- 
mentors. If the life and death of Socrates were 
those of a sage, the life and death of Jesus were 
those of a God.” ‘There are people on earth so 
depraved that no one feels inclined to pray for 
them. ‘There are some who feel themselves so 
worthless that they dare not pray for themselves. 
But what a door of hope is opened in such a scene 
as this. If no heart on earth beats for them, the 
heart of the Saviour feels for them, as He felt for 
and prayed for His persecutors on earth, and as 
He showed His compassion in the atmosphere of 
the betrayal. If Judas had sought His forgiveness 
he would have found it, no doubt. And we, who 
know so much more about the Saviour than Judas 
did and so are not so excusable for our delin-. 
quencies as he was for his, can come with all con- 
fidence and we shall not be turned away. 

The example of the Saviour in being patient 
with one’s enemies and in showing grace towards 
those who exhibit malice towards us, has been re- 
peated by many who have suffered for His name. 
Stephen led the way. When he was being stoned 
to death he meekly prayed for his murderers, say- 
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ing, “ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” Thou- 
sands have caught the same spirit. Louis XII, be- 
fore he came to the throne of France, had many 
persecutors. When he became king he had a list 
of his enemies made. He marked a black cross by 
each name. When his enemies heard this they 
were in consternation. They thought it was a sign 
that he intended to punish them. But when the 
king heard of their dismay he assured them of his 
pardon and said that he put the cross by the side 
of their names that he might be helped to follow 
the example of Him who on the cross had prayed 
for His enemies. 

In the missionary annals of New Zealand is a 
striking incident of the power of the Saviour’s ex- 
ample in showing mercy. The Rev. Mr. Taylor 
once had a meeting of all the natives who had been 
converted under his ministry. There were hun- 
dreds of native New Zealanders in the church. 
After the service of worship the Lord’s Supper was 
administered. The people came up in companies 
and knelt about the altar rail. Suddenly as the 
communicants were kneeling one man arose and 
walked down the aisle the whole length of the 
‘church and took his seat. Before the minister 
could recover from his surprise the man returned 
and knelt again and received the communion. 
Mr. Taylor was so struck with the man’s manner 
that he afterwards questioned him as to why he 
had so disturbed the congregation. The man said, 
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“Mr. Taylor, when I went up to the altar I did 
not know by whom I should kneel. You can 
imagine how I felt when I found myself kneeling 
beside a man who a few years before had mur- 
dered my father and drunk his blood, and whom I 
had sworn I would kill the first moment I set eyes 
on him. The sight of him overpowered me. I 
could not stand it. I got up and walked to my 
seat. I saw a vision of the upper room and I 
heard a voice saying, ‘ By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, that ye love one an- 
other.’ That did not overcome me. I sat down 
in my seat, and at once I saw another sight. I 
thought I saw a cross and a man nailed upon it, 
and I heard Him say, ‘ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.’ And so I went 
back.” ‘The compassionate love of Christ shown 
in the midst of treachery and plotting wickedness 
reached the heart of this poor untaught aborigine 
and made it over, and replaced the spirit of 
vengeance that was lurking there with a compas- 
sion like unto Christ’s own. 

The love of our friends is often turned away 
from us by our unworthiness. Men would not 
endure such hesitating and inconstant affection as 
we give to Jesus Christ. We are very quick to 
notice any laxness in our friends. We are not very 
patient with infirmities even in our dearest ones. 
We look on each other’s faults with very un- 
friendly eyes. It is true that a mother’s love often 
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clings to a wayward and wicked and worthless son 
with such persistence that our admiration is ex- 
cited and we wonder at maternal devotion. But 
if you sit and talk with that mother she will tell 
you that if men only knew her John they too 
would love him. Her love is blind. But the 
‘marvel about the love of Christ is that He knows 
all about us and yet His love is not turned away. 
He can see all that there is in our hearts, all the 
frailties and follies, the mean thoughts and the 
unholy desires that we would not for the world 
have our friends know about, and yet He loves us 
in spite of them all. I doubt very much whether 
our friends would love us if they knew all about 
us. La Bruyere said: “If you would love man- 
kind you must not expect too much of them.” But 
Jesus Christ knows more about us than our dearest 
and closest friends know; He knows us better than 
we know ourselves, and yet He loves us still. 
Wickliffe used to pray, ‘‘O good Lord Jesus, save 
me gratis.” Well, if we are not saved in that 
fashion we never shall be saved. Surely if the 
Saviour’s love for us was wonderful when He 
established this table of grace in that upper room 
- nineteen hundred years ago when He was about 
to be betrayed, His love is even more wonderful 
to-day as He patiently bears with our wayward- 
ness, forgives our daily sins, supplies our daily 
wants, and pours down daily blessings on our 
heads. Never until we pass through the pearly 
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gates and see the Saviour face to face and look 
back over our lives shall we begin to know how 
wonderful this love is that has so borne with us, 
this love of Christ that fainteth not neither is 
weary. 

I have been told of a mother who once came to 
a police station in New York and said, “ My 
daughter is gone. She was betrayed, and with 
broken heart and crushed spirit she left home and 
I do not know how to find her.” She had spent 
years in the search for her child, and came to the 
police department only in her extremity. The of- 
ficer said, ‘‘ Perhaps you might find her in one of 
the dance halls of the city. Go there and seek 
her.” From one to another of them she went. 
In one of these places she went up to the man in 
charge and said, “‘ Would you do a poor broken- 
hearted mother a favor?” ‘“ Well,” he said, 
“what can I do for you?” She said, “ My child, 
my child, is lost to me. I have spent every cent 
I have. I have done everything, I have gone 
everywhere to get my child back, but I have . 
failed. And I have thought perhaps she comes to 
this place.” ‘ Well,” he said, ‘“ suppose she does. 
How could I know her?” She drew from under 
her shawl a picture and said, “‘ Would you let that 
hang on your wall? She might see it, and if she 
does, she will come back to me.” ‘“ Why,” he 
said, “ that is not your picture.” ‘ No,” she said. 
“Tt is not now, but it was my picture. She would 
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not know me as I am now. But that is as she 
did know me.” “ Yes,” he said, “ the picture may 
hang here.” He put it up near the door so that 
all might see it as they came in or went out. A 
few nights after when one of the dances was just 
over there was a great commotion at the end of 
the hall. The manager went over and said, 
“What’s the matter? What’s the cause of this 
row?” And some one said, “A girl has just 
fainted. She stood for a moment looking at that 
picture, and then she fainted dead away.” He 
called out, “ Bring me a carriage.” ‘The carriage 
came. ‘They put her just as she was into it. 
When she came to she said, ‘‘ Where are you tak- 
ing me?” ‘They said, ‘‘ We are taking you to your 
mother. She brought that picture and hung it up 
there, and said that perhaps it might bring her 
wandering daughter back to her.” And in a few 
minutes she reached home and fell into the arms 
of a loving, devoted and forgiving mother. And 
that scene in the upper room which I have been 
trying to describe is the picture of Jesus Christ 
that God has hung up in this world where sinful 
men might see it and from the ends of the earth 
‘ might come back to His forgiving arms. I do not 
see how any one who has seen His face as we have 
seen it can go into sin and betray Him to an un- 
believing world. And if we hold up that face 
where sinning mortals may see it, perhaps they will 
come back to Him. 


III 
A PREREQUISITE TO COMMUNION 


“If thou bring thy gift to the aliar and there re- 
memberest that thy brother hath aught against thee, 
leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift.”-—MAtTTHEW 5:23, 24. 


people’s hearts as they come into church to 

worship. But as soon as I reflect upon it, I 
am glad that I have not that power. We probably 
see quite as much of what is in people’s hearts as 
is good for our comfort. How many of us come 
to the house of God carrying with us the cares of 
the world, when we ought to leave them outside! 
How many of us bring our business here! A man 
in Philadelphia once told me that he worked out 
an invention one Sunday morning while his pastor 
was preaching, and he made a great deal of money 
on it. He seemed to have no sense of inappro- 
priateness in what he had done. He was not at 
all conscious of any wrong-doing in having failed 
to worship God that morning, though presumably 
he went to church for that purpose. A great many 
men sit in church and plan their business for the 
next day. Many women think over their house- 
hold tasks, or their social engagements, or. are 
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I HAVE sometimes wished that I could see into 
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diverted from worship by some hat in front of 
them. Indeed we are so prone to do these things 
that as soon as we take our seats in church we 
ought with great earnestness to pray God to keep 
us from wandering thoughts. 
One feature of our worship we have always felt 
is of so holy a character that some special prepara- 
tion is needed for its proper observance. ‘That is, 
the communion. Many churches have a prepara- 
tory lecture, in which the pastor tries to make the 
people’s minds ready for the solemn celebration 
of the Lord’s death in the way that He commanded. 
It would seem to be almost a profanation of such 
a service to come to it without some quiet medita- 
tion on its meaning, or some effort to have the 
heart set right. And it is in recognition of this 
that so many churches have tried to keep away 
from the Lord’s table those who ought not to be 
there. The Scotch Presbyterians in the old 
country had a custom which they called “ Fencing 
the table.” By that they meant that they made 
distinct effort to guard the Lord’s table from the 
‘approach of those who were unworthy. In some 
cases tickets were provided for those who were en- 
titled to commune and all others were refused ad- 
mittance. In other cases the officers of the church 
kept a keen watch on those who came together 
and if any one who was thought unworthy was 
present, they promptly requested his withdrawal. 
A great deal has been said, especially among 
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Baptists, about those who are entitled to com- 
mune. So much has been said that it has resulted 
in mental confusion, and people have forgotten 
that the Baptist position on this matter is the same 
as that of the overwhelming majority of Christian 
people. Practically all Christian people feel that 
there is a natural order for the two ordinances; 
that baptism stands at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian life, and that communion follows. Baptism 
stands for the new birth in Christ; the communion 
stands for the nourishment of that life. There can 
be no question as to which properly comes first. 
We are practically agreed on that. The difference 
between Baptists and other denominations is as to 
whether the primitive form of baptism as insti- 
tuted by Christ is required. Baptists believe that 
it is, and they rejoice in doing just as Christ Him- 
self did and as He commanded. 

But I am obliged to confess that the enn of 
the New Testament is not always one of rigidity 
in the matter of the order of observances. We 
certainly should say that a man would have to be 
formally inducted into the Christian life before 
he could receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. The 
baptism of the Holy Ghost has been significantly 
called the “ second blessing,’ while the ordinance 
of baptism symbolizes the first blessing. And yet 
if you look at the story of the conversion of Cor- 
nelius and his household, you will find that Peter 
based his argument as to their right to receive 
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baptism on the fact that they already had received 
the Holy Ghost. He says, “ Who shall forbid 
water that these should be baptized, which have 
received the Holy Ghost as well as we?” So that, 
while it seems to me that any one can recognize 
a certain appropriate order in the ordinances, I 
never have felt like dogmatizing about it, or be- 
ing harsh and a bit ill-natured with those who 
differ with me on this subject. And I have not 
felt like making “the order of the ordinances” a 
matter of constant and insistent appeal because I 
am sure that rightness of heart in approaching the 

ord’s table is vastly more important than absolute 
correctness of form. 

On one prerequisite to communion with Christ 
we all can agree, for the Master has so clearly 
stated it that none can possibly misunderstand. 
Indeed it is not only a prerequisite to coming to 
the Lord’s table, but to coming to simple worship 
even. Christ says, “If thou bring thy gift to the 
altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
aught against thee, leave there thy gift before the 
altar, and go thy way. First be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” There 
_is no use of a man trying to commune with Jesus 
Christ, while his brother holds against him the 
memory of wrong done. We are not to remember 
what our brother has done against us; whether we 
hold against him a record of wrong done. We are 
to reflect upon the wrong that he feels we have 
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done him. Where did I let fall my last word of 
biting criticism? Whom did I wound with my 
last unkind word? Whose motives did I distort 
yesterday? What story involving another’s char- 
acter did I recently spread abroad? I do not 
mean to ask what things along these lines did some 
one else do. But what did I do? Each one is 
to make the inquiry of himself or herself. This 
text is not an exhortation to us to sit in judgment 
on somebody else. It calls us to self-examination. 
Of all unworthy people, he is most unworthy of 
communion with Jesus Christ who can sit before 
the Saviour mentally pronouncing judgment on 
others. The Lord’s table is no place for cherish- 
ing resentment. It is no place to recall injuries 
that have been done you. No one has a right to 
approach this table unless he can from his heart 
fully and freely and everlastingly forgive all those 
who have wronged him in any way. And when I 
say everlastingly I mean just that. The ill feel- 
ing cannot be put away for the time of the com- 
munion and resumed when the communion is over. 
Unless a man can forgive utterly and completely, — 
God has not forgiven him. And certainly the sight 
of a man whom God has not forgiven sitting here 
partaking of these symbols of the Lord’s flesh and 
blood is nothing short of horrible. 

The thing with which we are here concerned is 
whether we have been guilty of a wrong against 
anybody else, not whether anybody else has 
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wronged us. It is so important that you will for- 
give me the repetition. No man is fit to be at the 
Lord’s table who sits here thinking of the wrongs 
that others are guilty of. Any one who sits at the 
communion table thinking of the misdeeds of 
others, and wishing that “so-and-so” would take 
the sermon just preached to himseli, is so un- 
worthy that he ought to be driven out as the Mas- 
ter drove out those who profaned the temple of 
old, with a whip of small cords. 

Nor is the situation at all relieved for the 
wrong-doer by his going to some other altar, or 
worshiping at some other church than that in 
which the one who suffered the wrong worships. 
That is the way out of the uncomfortableness of 
a quarrel which many people adopt. But anybody 
knows that running away from a debt does not 
settle the debt. Ignoring a wrong and trying to 
forget it do not atone for the wrong. We cannot 
in such an easy way as that escape our obligations, 
moral or material. When you come to worship, 
no matter where it is, your heart must be right 
or God does not accept your worship. It makes 
no difference whether the one against whom you 
‘have done the wrong, or against whom you cherish 
the bitterness is touching elbows with you in the 
same pew, or is a thousand miles. away from you. 
Distance has nothing to do with it. If there is 
any one in the world between whom and you there 
is a barrier of wrong-doing or wrong feeling on 
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your part, you must get it out of the way or you 
cannot find access to God in worship or enter into 
communion with Christ. And I may say that 
I cannot think of any worse method of procedure 
than to run away from the sight of some person 
whom you have injured, in order to forget your 
need of his pardon and your obligation to make 
reparation. There is no more dreadful thing than 
to have sin hidden and forgotten and yet unfor- 
given, to confront us at the last day. 

To be sure there is always room for a difference 
of opinion as to who is in the wrong in any quar- 
rel. Men look at the things on which they differ 
from different points of view. What you see al- 
ways depends on where you stand. A man may 
say a thing with no wrong intent and be misunder- 
stood. What a man said may be misreported by 
some evil-minded third party. A man may be 
guilty of thoughtlessness merely and what he does 
or neglects to do may be looked upon as a piece 
of malice. He is under no obligation to seek your 
forgiveness merely because you fancy he has . 
wronged you. Life would not be worth living if 
we were subject in that fashion to the riotous 
fancies of super-sensitive, or over-imaginative 
people, who have their feelings always out and 
ready to be hurt. 

I remember in my childhood hearing two mem- 
bers of the church whose Sunday school I at- 
tended talking about some grievance or other. It 
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was plain that one of the men felt himself injured 
by the other. But the man who was charged with 
the offense disclaimed utterly any wrong inten- 
tion. What he had done was misconstrued, and 
try as he would the offended man could not make 
him acknowledge any wrong. At last the offended 
man said in a very injured tone, “ Well, Brother 
Brown, I forgive you.” And the other man drew 
himself up to his full height and said, “ Brother 
Smith, I do not want your forgiveness for there is 
nothing to forgive.””’ Knowing both men as I did, 
my sympathies were entirely with the man who 
disclaimed any need of forgiveness. And ever 
since that time it has seemed to me a piece of 
impudence for a man who imagines he is wronged 
to try to force an acceptance of forgiveness on 
some one who is unconscious of having done any 
wrong. Your judgment as to whether a man 
should apologize to you is not the measure of his 
obligation to apologize. This text makes it clear 
that you are not to stand on your dignity, exacting 
reparation from those who are guilty of wrong- 
doing against you. With that side of the case you 
have nothing to do, except to keep silent and for- 
give and forget. What you are to remember is 
the wrongs you have done others, and the way to 
get them off the slate is for you to go and seek 
forgiveness for yourself. And if on honestly 
searching your own heart you can find any memory 
of wrong you have done to another, you have no 
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right at the communion table until you have 
sought out that person and become reconciled by 
making what atonement you can for your wrong- 
doing. You cannot get near to your Lord in com- 
munion until that barrier is removed that sepa- 
rates you from your fellow man. 

And if you are in doubt as to who is in the 
wrong in any difference you have had, you can 
easily find out by asking yourself whether you are 
cherishing any evil thoughts, or nursing any 
grudges in your own heart. If you are it is ten to 
one that you are in the wrong. If you wish to 
hate any one do him a wrong. You will hate him 
because you have wronged him. You will hate 
him more because he will not apologize to you 
and thus satisfy your burning malice. The 
stronger your hate and the more bitter your 
malice, the stronger the proof of your own wrong- 
doing. And if at any time at the close of the 
communion service you find yourself ready to de- 
claim against the iniquity of some one else, or un- 
willing to take the hand of any one in fraternal | 
greeting, the weight of evidence is against you. 
The heart that cherishes malice is the heart of a 
wrong-doer, and for your own soul’s welfare you 
had better get down on your knees at once and 
ask God to give you a new heart and to renew a 
right spirit within you. I wish I could say some 
pleasanter word than this. I like as much as any- 
body to please people by what I say. But I am 
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set here as one who watches for your souls. I am 
in a measure responsible for what you become. I 
shall be called to account some day for telling you 
the truth in love about yourself. And if any one 
in my congregation cherishes wrong in his heart 
against another, and so blights his own soul, I do 
not wish the awful responsibility of it to rest on 
me. 

I confess to feeling unusually solemn as I deal 
with this subject. This is a very serious matter. 
This is really a terrible text. I believe there is 
more danger of men and women losing their souls 
on this text than on almost any other part of the 
Bible. The whole shore along here is strewn with 
wrecks. It is not that the words are difficult to 
understand, and so men are confused about God’s 
requirements, for they are as clear as daylight in 
their meaning. But we are here forced to a choice 
between two things, either to put away all barriers 
between us and our brother or to have an ever- 
lasting barrier erected between us and our Lord. 
And many people choose to cherish their little 
grudges, and so they inherit God’s wrath instead 
of His forgiveness. It is so easy when one is in- 
jured to resent it. It is so much easier to remem- 
ber an affront than to forget it. We are so much 
more apt to nurse wrath than to smother it. We 
are so much more disposed to avoid making 
reparation for wrong we do than to face the matter 
squarely and make our acknowledgments and seek 
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forgiveness. And such a disposition is so much 
more noticeable when it occurs among church 
people than among people of the world. There are 
some who insist that church people are more prone 
to vindictiveness than others are. You remember 
that in Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe, Cedric says, “I 
forgive you as aChristian.” ‘“‘ Which means,” says 
Wamba the jester, “that he does not forgive at 
all.” 

Joseph Parker of London once said bluntly, “TI 
know of no men so disinclined to forgiveness as 
professing Christians.” I hardly believe that. 
But I do believe that such a spirit is more con- 
spicuous when found among Christians than when 
found among others. But wherever found in seem- 
ing saint or abandoned sinner, it is an impassable 
barrier to one’s own acceptance with God. I de- 
clare I would not dare to sleep one night if there 
was any being in all the world with whom I would 
not gladly shake hands, lest during the night I 
should be called away, and on account of my un- 
forgiving disposition I should myself be denied by. 
God the forgiveness which I so greatly need of 
Him. 

It makes no difference what else a man does. 
He may know the Bible from cover to cover. He 
may be lavish in benevolent gifts. He may give 
all his goods to feed the poor, and yield his body 
to be burned. He may be devoted to the church. 
He may be fervent in prayer and earnest in testi- 
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mony. He may enjoy religious raptures to which 
most of us are strangers. Yet if he does not from 
his heart forgive those who have slighted or slan- 
dered or abused or cheated him; if he does not 
whole-heartedly seek forgiveness of those whom 
he has wronged, and make what reparation he can 
for the wrong he did, he is shut out from God in 
this world and the next; and if he dies as he has 
lived he is a condemned, lost sinner. It is abso- 
lutely certain that if we pass into the presence 
of God nursing grudges, we shall be eternaily 
sorry. And if those against whom we cherish hard 
feelings for any real or fancied wrong should pass 
_ away we should be sorry that we had not been 
reconciled to them before they went. Things look 
different in the presence of death. One of the 
worst charges that a man’s dear ones can make 
against him is that he has withheld from them the 
affection that is their right. It is of no use his 
coming to the altar with protestations of his love 
for the Saviour when he has not given the affec- 
tion to which they are entitled to his own dear 
ones. 

I knew of a husband who was not very kind to 
his wife while she was living, who after her death 
piled most elaborate floral offerings on her coffin, 
built a magnificent monument over her grave, and 
spoke in glowing eulogy of her noble life. Alas! 
I knew of a daughter who sobbed in her great 
sorrow at her mother’s funeral and could not say 
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enough in commendation of her, but it was said 
that she had thrust many a thorn into that 
mother’s pillow while she was living. Alas! 

Christ said that the Jews persecuted and killed 
the prophets and then built for them splendid 
sepulchres. Men do the same to-day. We revile 
men unmercifully while they live, and withhold 
our appreciation of their work, but as soon as they 
die those who abused them cannot find words 
glowing enough for their eulogy. How much bet- 
ter to say the words of appreciation while people 
live. If they are true of them after they die they 
must have been true of them before they died. 
But they were left unsaid. Now my conviction is 
that post-mortem kindnesses are of little account 
except as indictments against ourselves. Tears 
falling on the pale brows of our dead friends or 
acquaintances are a very poor atonement for the 
kindness that we failed to show them when they 
could appreciate it. 

A man said to me some time ago, “‘ Goodchild, 
if you should die a dozen churches would not hold . 
your friends.” Well, I do not know. I have no 
reason to complain of my friends. I have many 
of them, more than I can count. They are not un- 
demonstrative in their affection. They are more 
in number and warmer in their devotion than I 
deserve. God has been very good to me in the 
matter of friends. But I will say this, that I could 
not count that person a friend who would wait 
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until I am dead to show his affection. I would 
rather have a coffin without a single flower on it 
and have the kindness shown me now, than to go 
through life struggling to do my work aright, need- 
ing kindness and not getting it, and then have the 
flowers banked about my casket and unstinted 
praise spoken about me in the funeral service, and 
have the aisles crowded with mourners. 


“ How much would I care for it if I could know 
That when I am under the grass or snow, 
The raveled garment of life’s brief day 
Foided and quietly laid away, 

The spirit let loose from mortal bars 

And somewhere away among the stars,— 

How much do you think it would matter then 

What praise was lavished upon me, when, 

Whatever might be its stint or store, 

It neither could help nor harm me more? 

What worth is eulogy’s blandest breath 

When whispered in ears that are hushed in 
death? 

No, no! If you have but a word of cheer, 

Speak it while I am alive to hear.” 


I have always been glad that there was one who 
brought out her alabaster box and anointed our 
‘Lord before His burial. Most people would have 
treasured up that vase and have said nothing 
about it, and would have brought it out and 
broken it over the poor body when it lay wounded, 
torn and cold, wrapped in the garments of burial. 
But Mary did not wait. She opened the jar while 
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the Master could enjoy the rich perfume, and 
when His worn and weary feet could feel the de- 
licious refreshment it gave. 

And on the other hand I have always been 
sorry that a man like Joseph of Arimathea should 
have saved his kindness until our Lord was gone. 
When Christ was dead he went boldly to Pilate 
and asked for the sacred body. It was a great 
service that he rendered. I should be most unwill- 
ing in any way to depreciate it. If it had not been 
for Joseph and what he did, it might be that the 
dear body of our Lord would have been cast out 
on the rubbish heap that was always burning out- 
side the city in the vale of Gehenna, where the 
bodies of the two thieves were probably thrown. 
Instead of that Joseph took down the body and 
put it in his own new tomb that never had been 
used. That was a very beautiful thing to do. But 
while with all Christian people since then I am 
grateful to Joseph for what he did my heart keeps 
saying, Oh Joseph, if you only had shown our 
Lord such kind devotion while He was living, and . 
other men were forsaking Him, and speaking 
against Him, we should honor you a great deal 
more than we do. But you missed that oppor- 
tunity, and your kindness came almost if not quite 
too late. 

Now we do not have to meditate very long to 
find the lessons that these facts suggest to us. 
When one dies there is no lack of alabaster boxes 
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brought out from their hiding places and un- 
sealed. The kindest words are spoken then. No 
tone of faultfinding is heard. Ten thousand 
pleasant things are said. A gentle charity covers 
every fault. All the good things a man ever said, 
and all the kind deeds he ever did are brought 
out and spoken of with appreciation. Every one 
of his friends comes and looks on his pale face 
and says some generous word about him, and 
many of them go to the florist and order flowers 
woven into anchors or crosses or crowns to be 
laid with their cards on his coffin. And all that is 
good so far as it goes. Flowers on the casket are 
beautiful. They whisper to us of the Christian 
hope in which our dear one fell asleep. They are 
very eloquent about the kindly feelings outside 
the bereaved home. There cannot be any inappro- 
priateness in putting flowers on the caskets of our 
dear dead. 

And there surely is nothing wrong in the gentle 
judgments that men pronounce on one who has 
died. It is a great thing that death can soften 
the tone of bitterness and stop resentments, and 
bring out into the full light all the gracious traits 
.in a man’s character. But what I am thinking of 
is that there are a good many people whose 
hearts starve for some word of appreciation while 
they are living, and the words are not spoken,— 
until they are dead, and then they are of little 
or no account. It is better to make the living 
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happy than to flood their coffins with a sunshine 
they cannot enjoy. It is better to make the life 
fragrant than to pile the flowers on the casket with 
their odors unperceived. 


“We shall pass through this world but once; 
Any kind word that we can speak, 
Any good deed that we can do,— 
Do it now! Do not defer it or neglect it. 
For we shall not pass this way again.” 


IV 
A MEMORIAL MEAL 


“This do in remembrance of me.”—LUKE 22:19. 


OTHING in Christianity is more primi- 
N tive than its two ordinances. And noth- 
ing is more beautiful and suggestive. 
They were not meant to be simply ceremonies. 
They were meant to be teachers. If they are pre- 
served in their original form they contain the Gos- 
pel in brief. You will see then the reason why we 
should seek to preserve these ordinances as they 
were given to us. If we change them in any way, 
we either change their meaning, or else we rob 
them of their meaning altogether. 

Everybody knows that the communion service 
means something different to the Roman Catholic 
from what it means to us. To us it is the memorial 
which Jesus Christ Himself established to keep 
His death for us in our minds. To the Roman 
Catholic devotee it is an ever new sacrifice offered 
for his sins, the bread of the sacrament being 
actually changed by the priest’s word into the flesh 
of Christ and the wine of it being transformed 
into the actual blood of Christ. It must be said 


however that whether one receives the consecrated “ 
55 
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bread as the Mass at a Roman Catholic altar or 
as the Communion from a simple table in a Bap- 
tist meeting-house, we are supposed to remember 
the sufferings of Christ as we eat, and both 
churches alike would insist that any grace that 
comes to the communicant comes from the Lord 
Jesus alone. And it would seem as though it was 
a sufficient purpose for the communion that it 
should inspire in us such emotional memories as I 
have described. Nobody can deny that the Lord’s 
Supper as Christ established it was a very simple 
affair. There was no pomp, no ceremony about it. 
It was not a part of any sort of a ritual. It stood 
in striking contrast with the imposing ceremonial 
of the Jewish Church. At the first Lord’s Supper 
there were twelve plain men seated in a second 
story room about an ordinary table. The leader 
of them took in His hands a piece of the unleavened 
bread that was on the table and He broke it and 
passed it about among the other eleven and told 
them to eat it in memory of Him. Then He took 
the cup of wine that was there and said a few 
words of thanks and passed it about telling them © 
all to drink of it, and to remember that it repre- 
sented His blood. Then they sang one of the 
Psalms together, and with that left the room. It 
was a very simple affair indeed. It was purposely 
so. For our Lord wished it to be possible for every 
poorest company of people who believed in Him, 
to come together and celebrate His love for them. 
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And so He took those things that were found in 
every poorest home in that land, common bread 
and common wine, and He exalted them into sym- 
bols of His sinless body and His atoning blood. 
On the monument to Oliver Goldsmith in West- 
minster Abbey are the words written by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson as an epitaph for his friend: 
“ Nulium tetigit quod non ornavit,”—“ He touched 
nothing that he did not adorn.” So the Lord Jesus 
was able to take the commonest things in the 
world and devote them to such exalted purposes 
that ever afterwards they make holy suggestions 
to us. 

The desire to be remembered is one of the 
strongest as it is one of the most natural feelings 
of the human heart. The request ‘“‘ Remember 
me ” is spoken oftener than any other wish. It is 
spoken tens of thousands of times a day within the 
limits of every city. Parents saying good-bye to 
their children as they go out to make their own 
way in the world are apt to say, “ You won’t for- 
get Father and Mother and the old home, will 
you?” And they who leave home are just as 
likely to ask that the home folks shall sometimes 
think of them when they are far away. It makes 
the hearts of those who are leaving the old home- 
stead very heavy indeed to think that among 
scenes and friends which they remember so well 
memory of them will soon be shoved aside; that 
out of sight they soon will be out of mind as well, 
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and their very name and existence will soon be 
forgotten. It would give any one of us a pang 
of pain to think that if we never again should be 
in our accustomed place of worship no one would 
ever miss us. It is a comfort even to those who 
are going out of life to think that some words and 
looks of theirs will be affectionately remembered. 
I almost think that it will give us pleasure in the 
other world if as our bodies lie in their last nar- 
row bed, well loved steps should come to our grave 
and tears of affection should fall on the grass that 
grows over our bodies. When I visit a cemetery 
it always gives me a sense of deep depression and 
loneliness to see a grave over which the grass 
grows lush and rank, and where there is no trace 
of a cut flower having been placed there. While 
it always gives me a sense of comfort to see the 
grass newly cut and the plants trimmed and a little 
bunch of flowers placed on the mound. It sug- 
gests that somebody remembers; somebody has 
taken the trouble to make a pilgrimage to that 
grave cherishing all the way there and all the way 
back recollections of the one who is gone. It may ~ 
do us no particular good to be remembered. It 
may do us no special harm to be forgotten. And 
yet for all that, God has so made our hearts that 
to the end of time, to be remembered will be de- 
lightful to us and to be forgotten will give us pangs 
of pain. 

The desire to be remembered has moved men 
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to all sorts of enterprises, so that after they have 
gone from the world their names might still be 
kept in mind and honored here. The desire to be 
remembered built the pyramids, though those 
mighty structures have long outlasted the memory 
of the men whose fame they were intended to per- 
‘petuate. The desire to be remembered set up the 
monuments and statues in our parks and streets. 
The desire to be remembered erected many of our 
greatest buildings. It adorned all of our ceme- 
teries. It wrote many of our books. The poet 
Horace says exultingly in speaking of the songs 
he wrote, “I have built a monument more endur- 
ing than bronze.” The desire to be remembered 
nerves the soldier to fight his battles, and it has 
stimulated many a statesman to careful and right- 
eous diplomacy. The desire to be remembered, as 
we have seen, laid hold of the heart of the Lord 
Jesus even and prompted Him to establish the 
simple supper in which His grateful disciples the 
world over eat of the broken bread and sip of the 
juice of the crushed grape in remembrance of Him. 
All of us as we gather about this table feel that 
He well deserves to be remembered, and we know 
- full well that remembering Him cannot be half so 
gratifying to Him as it is good for us. 

When Christ made this request He was sure He 
would be remembered. That is remarkable. You 
cannot realize for yourself the scene in that upper 
room where Christ established this memorial sup- 
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per without being impressed with the perfect 
composure of the mind of Jesus. He knew what 
was about to take place. He knew that before 
another sun set He would be in His grave. He 
knew that in the interval those who stood nearest 
to Him would prove false to Him; that one of 
them would deny Him, another would betray Him, 
and all of them would forsake Him and flee in 
terror to save their own lives. He knew that in 
a few hours, stripped of His clothes, smeared with 
blood from His many wounds, mocked and spat 
upon by the lowest and vilest, He would hang on 
a cross, executed as a criminal of the worst class, 
and yet in the face of that He calmly arranged 
this simple meal and asked His disciples to ob- 
serve it to the end of time as a memorial of Him. 
Everybody else thought that His crucifixion would 
be the end of Him. Some might remember Him 
for a few years. One alone, His mother, would 
cherish His name as long as her life lasted, that 
is a way mothers have of doing; but others would 
soon forget, that is a way they have of doing. But 
the Master had no idea of being forgotten. He 
assumed that His name would last as long as the 
sun endured. He surely was more than human to 
see that. There is nothing in any way like it in 
all history. We are told that Cicero was greatly 
concerned about what men would think of him 
six hundred years after his death. Cromwell was 
sure that the institutions he founded would last. 
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_ Napoleon knew that the world would wonder at 
his power, but he expressly said that they would 
not love him. But this Galilean prophet, whose 
country was not as large as the State of New Jer- 
sey and who stepped beyond the border of it only 
once, looked down through all the ages and de- 
clared that He would be remembered and loved 
to the very end. 

And the means He took to perpetuate His 
memory was very simple. Other men have em- 
blazoned the story of their deeds on massive tab- 
lets. Egypt’s pharaohs built pyramids so mountain- 
like that they still are among the wonders of the 
world. Some have enshrined their memories in 
songs that have delighted the ears of men, or in 
stories that have appealed to their imagination. 
But Christ associated Himself with one of the 
simplest things in the world, a bite of bread and 
a sip of wine. He invested the bread and the 
juice of the grape that were found on every poorest 
man’s table, with high and holy suggestions. He 
made them tell a tale of the sacrifice He made for 
a sinful world, so that every time our lips taste of 
that bread or are moistened with that wine we 
~ should think of Him and of what He has done for 
us. 

It would not seem as though we should need to 
be reminded of all that Christ did for us; it would 
not seem possible that one should forget his Re- 
deemer’s blood. But Christ knew how frail we 
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are, and out of His pity for us He founded this 
simple supper to help us to remember. 

When you think of it, it is a wonderful thing 
that Christ should thus give to memory a sort of 
sacramental quality. No other religion puts such 
emphasis on memory as Christianity does. The 
old Judaism did, it is true. The people of Israel 
were constantly exhorted to ‘‘ Remember how God 
had brought them up out of the land of Egypt.” 
And that memory was supposed to stimulate them 
to gratitude and faithfulness. Their greatest 
feast, the Passover, was a memorial celebration. 
And so at the heart of the finest worship that the 
Christian offers his Master is this appeal to 
memory again. ‘ This do in remembrance of me,” 
Christ says. He lays claim to our worship because 
of what He has already achieved. He might have 
appealed simply to our hopes. He does appeal to 
our hopes, it is true, but He bases every hope He 
inspires on the memory of what He has already 
done. Nothing but Calvary would warrant such 
an appeal to memory as the Master makes. 

There are those who belittle this thought of the 
Lord’s Supper being a simple memorial, and who 
declare that such a view of it robs it of its power. 
But they do not properly estimate the power of 
memory. Memory can consecrate the poorest spot 
on God’s earth until no other place is so dear as 
it. In the hallowed light of memory the barest 
moors and the homeliest of cabins become more 
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than beautiful, they become blessed. And memory 
invests the people whom we have loved with a 
sanctity that we did not recognize while they were 
with us, and it gives a fine quality to deeds which 
none was able to detect at the time of their doing. 
_ Wendell Phillips tells us of a man who came to 
Boston from the West when things were new out 
there. One of the places he visited was the house 
of John Hancock. He stood on the old step of 
that house and put his hand on the latch of the 
door. Then he paused and said, “ Do you mean 
to tell me that John Hancock, the man who first 
signed the Declaration of Independence, stood on 
this very step and touched that very latch?” 
“Yes,” said Mr. Phillips. Then the man sat down 
on the step as though he was overwhelmed and 
he said, “ You must excuse me, Mr. Phillips, but 
I never felt before just as I feel to-day.” And so 
when the child of God comes to the communion 
he might fitly say, “Do you mean to tell me that 
He who died to redeem my soul took bread and 
broke it just as you are doing, and asked us to 
eat it in memory of Him?” And when we know 
that He did, he is a singular Christian who does 
not feel such a strange sensation come over him as 
he feels at no other time. 

And we do remember Him. We remember all 
the years of that wondrous life, the manger where 
He was born, the shop where He worked, the 
temple where in His youth He went to worship. 
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We remember the places that are sanctified by the 
three years of His ministry, Galilee whose waters 
He trod, whose storms He quieted, by whose 
shores He preached, whose towns and cities He 
visited in His ministry of healing. We remember 
Bethany where lived those whom He loved, and 
in whose home He found sympathy and rest when 
He sorely needed both. We remember Jerusalem 
whose multitude He wept over, and whom He 
longed to gather under His care as the hen gathers 
and shelters her chicks. Every place that was 
sanctified by the touch of His feet in those three 
years we remember affectionately and devoutly; 
the cross on which He died, the sepulchre in which 
He lay, and the promises He left behind Him. 
And mark you, we observe this supper not 
simply that we may remember the Saviour here 
at the communion table but that we may be re- 
membering Him all the time. If we remember 
Him only on communion Sundays and forget Him 
the rest of the month; or if we remember Him on 
Sundays and forget Him during the week we shall . 
not progress very fast. That would be as if a 
steamer sailed towards Liverpool from New York 
one day and the other six days went in an opposite 
direction. It never would reach its destination. 
You do not eat enough on one day to last you 
through the week, and you cannot do sufficient 
remembering of Christ on Sunday to last you until 
Sunday comes again. These observances are in- 
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tended to be to our lives what the battery is to an 
electric circuit. The battery is of no use just in 
itself. It exists to be a generator of power for the 
whole line. And so these communion services 
were meant to project the memory of Christ into 
our entire lives, to help us always to remember 
_Him and to get the mighty power that comes from 
that. ; 

There are two things that remembering Christ 
will do for us that I wish to mention briefly. 
First, it will give a fine, serious quality to our lives, 
preventing us from dissipating our powers in 
things trivial and idle, making us equal to the do- 
ing of tasks that are truly great and good and 
giving us courage for our work. The godly-minded 
Charles Simeon, preacher at Cambridge, England, 
kept a portrait of the youthful missionary Henry 
Martyn hanging on the wall of his study. Henry 
Martyn was one of the missionaries most like Paul 
in his spirit. His fame is world wide. Martyn 
had sat under Dr. Simeon’s ministry and he was 
twenty-two years younger than Dr. Simeon. But 
the old preacher drew inspiration from his young 
friend. He used to look at the picture of the 
bright young face hanging on the wall and say, 
“ There, see that blessed man! Nobody else ever 
looks at me as he does. He always seems to be 
saying to me, ‘Be serious, be earnest, don’t 
trifle.’ ”? Then bowing low before the picture he 
would say, “No, I won’t trifle, I won’t trifle.” 
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Now if the great Cambridge preacher could find 
inspiration and help by looking at the face of the 
devoted young missionary of the cross, how much 
more may we do so by keeping our Saviour al- 
ways before us. He says to us, “ Look to Me; 
learn of Me; remember Me.” And I cannot help 
thinking that if we did that it would transform 
our lives. It was remembering Jesus Christ that 
inspired Henry Martyn and made him a trans- 
former of others. Sir James Stephens said that 
Henry Martyn’s name is the one heroic name that 
adorns the annals of the Church of England from 
Elizabeth’s day to our own. No one can read his 
life story without being amazed and charmed. 
He was a miner’s son, but he became senior 
wrangler at Cambridge. And then with the finest 
prospect in the world before him he had such a 
yearning for souls in his heart that he went’ out 
to India as chaplain of the East India Company, 
preaching in Brazil on the way, and stopping in 
Africa to preach to the Hottentots, and then after 
working in India went to Persia and Arabia on . 
the same blessed errand, and died when he was 
only thirty-seven, having fulfilled his own prayer, 
‘Let me burn out for God.” 

It was remembering Jesus Christ that inspired 
David Brainerd. He died at the age of thirty- 
one, worn out for God, yet how potent his life has 
been ever since. David Brainerd was not a 
genius; he was not eloquent as an orator; he was 
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not a great scholar, nor an intrepid explorer; yet 
he did more than many such. It was reading 
David Brainerd’s journal that made Henry Mar- 
tyn a missionary. That journal of Brainerd’s 
inspired William Carey for his work. Robert 
McCheyne read it and it helped to make him the 
- spiritual father of a great multitude in the revival 
in Scotland in 1839. John Wilson read it and it 
helped to make him one of the greatest mis- 
sionaries that Scotland ever sent out. A short life, 
only thirty-one years, but more potent than many 
longer lives, and it got its potency from remem- 
bering Jesus Christ. 

And remembering Jesus Christ will sustain us 
marvelously in the hour and article of death. If 
the communion were administered to the dying in 
order to stimulate their memory of what Christ 
has done for them; to bring before their minds 
vividly the great transaction of Calvary, who 
could object? But alas, alas! Men pervert the 
best things. And what Christ devised as a means 
of helping us to remember Him has been turned 
into a piece of sacramental folly, and the ad- 
ministration of the last rites is supposed magic- 
- ally and by a sort of sleight of hand to prepare a 
soul that has made no other preparation so that 
it becomes instantaneously fit to appear before 
God. Saving faith in Jesus Christ is always per- 
sonal. The great apostle indicated this clearly, 
when face to face with death himself he said, “I 
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know whom I have believed.” He did not say, 
“T know what I have believed.” His sense of 
security did not come from any rite that could be 
administered to him but from the actual presence 
of Jesus Christ, and from his Lord’s personal care 
of him. And since men have so perverted the 
ordinance that poor souls have put their faith in it 
instead of in Christ, we are better off without the 
outward help. It is better that we should seek 
the inward grace alone, and with a prayer on our 
lips to turn our mind to Jesus Christ remembering 
in that last feeble hour what He has done for us. 
And so remembering Him we shall find ourselves 
well sustained. 

Dr. Guthrie has told us of the death of Bishop 
Beveridge. His wife and children stood weeping 
about the bed. His faculties were shattered and 
his memory was a blank. One of his children said 
to him, “ Father, do you remember me?” No 
answer came. Then another and another and an- 
other came with the same question, but still there 
was no answer. Then the partner of his life, the 
venerable sharer of his joys and his sorrows, his 
wife, came near and bent over him, and as her 
tears fell fast she said, “Do you not remember 
me?” ‘There was no answer but a vacant stare. 
Just then one calm enough to remember the love 
which is stronger than death and which many 
waters cannot quench, stooped down and said, 
“Do you remember Jesus Christ?’ That name 
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seemed to recall the spirit that was hovering a 
moment before it took wing to heaven. The heart 
beat again, a look of recognition came into the 
eyes, a smile played about the lips, and as the 
soul took its flight he replied, ““ Remember Jesus 
Christ! Dear Jesus Christ! He is my salvation 
_ and all my desire.” How blest the righteous when 
he dies! 


“So fades a summer cloud away; 
So sinks the gale when storms are o'er; 
So gently shuts the eye of day; 
So dies a wave along the shore. 


“ A holy quiet reigns around, 
A calm which life nor death destroys; 
And naught disturbs that peace profound 
Which his unfettered soul enjoys.” 


V 
THE BROKEN BODY 


“Take, eat; this is my body which is broken for 
you.”—1 CORINTHIANS II: 24. 


HEN Jesus Christ said, “This is my 
\ \ body,’ He had bread in His hands. 
He broke it and said, “So my body is 
broken for you.” Then He passed the pieces of 
bread about among the eleven men who sat with 
Him, and said, “ Eat ye all of it.” The disciples 
understood Him. For it was not the first time that 
He had expressed that thought. Early in His min- 
istry, just after He had fed the five thousand, He 
told the people plainly, that though they crowded 
about Him seeking the bread that perishes, He 
would give them His flesh as the bread they really 
needed, and that those who were nourished by 
feeding on Him would live forever. Certainly 
John understood what He meant, for it is he who 
has given us that great talk of the Saviour’s about 
the bread of life, which is so full of the spirit that 
prevails at the communion table that you might 
suppose that it was given in the upper room when 
the Lord’s supper was instituted, instead of at the 
beginning of the Saviour’s ministry. 
70 
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It would seem as though the Saviour’s meaning 
was so plain and His thought so impressive that 
all who love Him would delight in gathering to- 
gether to observe this simple ceremony as a 
memorial of Him. And yet instead of being able 
to emphasize here our unity in Christ, it is at the 
- communion table more than anywhere else that 
Christians separate from one another. So bitter 
have been the divisions over this verse and its 
meaning, that much blood has been shed over it 
and many hearts have been broken as a result of 
the strife. 

The trouble is that men have not been satisfied 
to observe the communion as Christ gave it to 
them, and as His early followers celebrated it. 
They have developed it into an ornate ritual, and 
put meanings into it of which the apostles for 
whom the bread first was broken never dreamed. 
The corruption of the Lord’s Supper from its early 
simplicity came about as so much false teaching 
in the Church has come, from too literal an inter- 
pretation of what the Bible says. The Roman 
Catholic theologians took the words of the Saviour, 
“ This is my body,” and from them they insisted 
that the bread is transformed into the veritable 
flesh of the Saviour, and the wine is transformed 
into His veritable blood. ‘The whole Roman 
Catholic system is gathered about that one 
thought. It is the thought that the bread of the 
communion is the real body of Christ that has 
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changed the simple communion table of the early 
Church into an altar on which the body of our 
Lord is offered as a perpetual sacrifice. It is that 
thought that makes every devout Romanist bow 
the knee as he faces the altar, and that makes 
every faithful son of the church lift his hat, and 
every faithful daughter of the church cross her- 
self as they pass the central door of the church 
edifice, which is in a line with the altar. It is 
that thought that the bread is changed into the 
very body of Christ that has brought about the 
substitution of the wafer which the Catholics use 
for the broken morsels of bread that we use; and 
it has changed our habit of letting the communi- 
cant take the bread in his own hand, to the prac- 
tice of having the priest put the wafer into the 
communicant’s mouth. “For,” said the devout 
Catholic thinker, “if this bread is really the body 
of Christ, we must be careful of every particle of 
it. If we break the bread some piece might fall 
on the floor and be trodden under foot; if it be 
passed from the hand of the priest to the hand of 
the communicant, some crumb of it may fall and 
be devoured by a dog or a mouse or some other 
lower creature, and so the body of Christ be dis- 
honored.” It is the belief that the wine of the 
communion is transformed by the priest’s blessing 
into the very blood of Christ that has resulted in 
the withholding of the cup from the laity, so that 
the rank and file of the people of the Roman 
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Catholic Church receive only the wafer, commun- 
ing only in one kind, as we say, and the priest- 
hood alone takes the communion in both bread 
and wine. ‘“ For,’ said the devout Catholic 
thinker, “‘ if the cup be passed from hand to hand, 
some drop of the Saviour’s blood may fall to the 
ground and be dishonored.” It is the thought that 
the Saviour’s own blood is in the cup that has 
brought it about that the Roman Catholics use in 
the communion, not the red wine which the 
Saviour no doubt used, but white wine instead, for 
the red wine leaves a sediment in the cup, and the 
thought was horrible that any part of the blood 
of Christ should remain in the cup to be washed 
away in dish water. If you reflect upon it you 
can see how inevitably every practice of the mil- 
lions of people of that great church has come 
about from taking our Saviour’s words too literally. 
We can see, too, that it was a reverent love for 
Christ and a desire to honor Him, that developed 
these practices. 

To take Christ’s words literally doubtless was a 
very natural and easy mistake to make. Some 
years ago one of our pastors administered the com- 
. munion service in his own church. His little son, 
about five years old, sat in the pastor’s pew with 
his mother and observed what went on. In the 
afternoon of that day the little fellow confided a 
difficulty to his mother. He said, “‘ Father said at 
church this morning, ‘ This is my body,’ and after 
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church was over I went up and looked at it, and 
it wasn’t; it was nothing but bread.” It was a 
serious matter. The child not only suspected his 
father of untruthfulness, but he had the notion 
that the Church practiced deception in its rites. 
So in the course of the afternoon the father called 
the child to him and opening a picture book and 
pointing to one object he said to the child, ‘‘ What 
is that?” ‘“ That’s a tree,” said the astonished 
little one. ‘Oh no,” said the father, “you could 
not shut a tree between the covers of your little 
book. That is the picture of a tree; that repre- 
sents a tree.” Pointing to another page the father 
said, “ What is that?” “ That’s a man,” said the 
child. ‘Oh no,” said the father, ‘“ you could not 
shut a man up in your book, could you? That is 
not really a man. It represents a man.” And 
then he explained to the little doubter that when 
the Saviour said, ‘ This is my body,” He meant 
precisely what we mean when looking at the pic- 
ture of a tree, we say, “ That is a tree,” or when 
looking at the picture of a man we say, “ That’s 
aman.” It is a singular thing that men should © 
take the Saviour’s words literally when He says, 
“This is my body,” and never dream of taking 
Him literally when He says just as plainly, “ I am 
the door” or “‘ TI am the true vine ” or “I am the 
good shepherd.” The disciples, who sat about the 
Lord in that upper room, could have no doubt 
about what He meant. When they celebrated the 
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passover a little while before, as He took the roast 
lamb in His hand and began to distribute it, they 
heard Him say, “ This is the body of the lamb 
which our fathers ate in Egypt.” Nobody could 
imagine that He meant to say that that was the 
very lamb that their fathers had eaten. They 
‘knew very well that He meant that it symbolized 
that lamb. So when He took the bread and said, 
“This is my body, broken for you for the remis- 
sion of your sins,” everybody there knew that He 
meant that it was a symbol of His body, and noth- 
ing more. To take any other meaning out of it 
is as F. W. Farrar said, “to turn metaphor into 
fact, poetry into prose, rhetoric into logic, and 
parable into systematic theology.” 

Out of this Roman Catholic view of the com- 
munion have grown several other views, held by 
different Christian bodies. Martin Luther could 
not believe that the bread and wine became the 
actual body and blood of the Lord; but he said 
that while the bread remained bread and the wine 
remained wine, yet when properly administered 
there is present with these elements, so that the 
soul partakes of them, the body and blood of our 
. Lord, which believers partake of to their spiritual 
strength, and unbelievers to their judgment. And 
so the Lutherans teach to this day. The Re- 
formed Churches of the Continent and of Great 
Britain all teach that ‘“ The believer by means of 
faith, partakes in the sacrament only spiritually, 
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but yet really of the body and blood of our Lord, 
through a power issuing from the glorified body 
of Christ, whereas the unbeliever receives only 
bread and wine.” And so you will find it is in 
the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Episcopal Church, 
and in the Westminster Confession of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

What our Saviour was impressing upon His dis- 
ciples that night was that He is an absolute neces- 
sity if our souls are to have any life at all. We 
can no more get along without Him as food for 
the soul than we can get along without bread for 
the body. Men know full well the necessity of 
bread for the body. In all ages and in all lands 
the bread question is the greatest question of all. 
However different men’s habits and tastes may be 
here is one place where at last all meet on a 
common level, and that is in their need of bread. 
We sometimes speak as though gold is the 
standard of value. It is not. The real standard 
of value is a loaf of bread. The abundance or 
the scarcity of bread determines how much your 
gold is worth. Men used to say, “ Cotton is king.” ¢ 
It never was. Always and everywhere grain is 
king. The bread question underlies all social 
questions, and all questions of finance. How 
every human creature shall have his daily bread 
at a reasonable rate is the question that overtops 
all other questions in every nation on earth. 
When God helps us to answer that question aright 
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most other social and political questions that agi- 
tate us will be answered along with it. 

The soul needs food as well as the body. That 
is what this supper declares with unmistakable 
clearness. Here Jesus Christ is presented as the 
bread which came down from heaven for the soul’s 
sustenance. We are much too apt to preach Christ 
as a luxury, as something that will give added zest 
and new beauty to life. But that is not the way 
the New Testament speaks of Christ. Jesus 
Christ is not a luxury, something that we may 
have or not, without any particular difference be- 
ing made. He is an absolute necessity. He is not 
like the flowers in our homes. We are pleased 
with them, but we can do without them. It is 
not so with bread. We must have it. We may 
enjoy confectionery. But we can do without it 
and not suffer. But bread we must have or perish. 
We have presented Christ too much as an adorn- 
ment of our lives simply. He is a hero, whose 
fine traits we would do well to copy. But He is 
more than that or He is hardly worth our think- 
ing about. As surely as we cannot live without 
bread so we cannot live without Christ. So we 
‘ought to preach Christ, proclaim it far and wide 
that He is the bread of life.. Tell men that it is 
impossible really to live without Him. With 
passionate yearning for our fellow men, and with 
jealous love for Christ declare it everywhere noth- 
ing but Jesus Christ can satisfy the hunger of the 
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soul of man. As Augustine said, “Thou hast 
made us for Thyself and our souls are restless till 
they rest in Thee.” That makes the Gospel unique. 
The minister of the Gospel is not simply one of a 
great number of philanthropists who are trying to 
do good. He is a herald of the only thing that 
can satisfy the world’s need, and without what 
he offers the whole world will go down to eternal 
death. 

There have been times when men have tried to 
get along without food for the soul, and have put 
the body’s needs first and foremost. The Saviour’s 
teaching was to put God first, and He assured us 
that if we seek first God and His righteousness, 
all lower needful things would be ours. Yet king- 
doms have been founded on the principle of putting 
bread first. They gloried in the grandeur of their 
material possessions. But what is the end of such 
a course? Go to the library and take down your 
Rawlinson, and Gibbon and Juvenal. See what 
they say about the mighty empires of the past. 
They were so rich that you think that God must . 
have been giving the world a chance to try out 
what wealth could do. They were so powerful 
that they had no more worlds to conquer. Sup- 
plies of all sorts were so plenty and so refined that 
men’s appetites were sated. But what came of it? 
The cities that once dominated the world, where 
the cry was “Bread and the circus,” food and 
amusement, are heaps of rubbish now, or else they 
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are nothing but monuments of past greatness of 
more interest to tourists than of practical value 
now. ‘The palaces of the past are choked with 
rubbish to-day. The arenas of old from which 
the beauty and fashion and culture of great people 
looked down on bloody contests and called it 
pleasure are in ruins. The kingdoms that put 
bread before God have passed away but before 
they died they rotted. The history of Babylon, 
and Rome, and Pompeii, and Antioch, and Alexan- 
dria, and Carthage, it is all alike, and it is of such 
a character that you have to read it in private, 
and you hardly dare read aloud in your home the 
brief description of their life that Paul gives us in 
the first chapter of his epistle to the Romans. 

And it would be just the same to-day. Suppose 
some billionaire should determine to found a 
model village. To insure the happiness of every 
one who dwelt there he would supply abundant 
comfort. He would give every family a good 
house. He would banish poverty by giving every 
one abundant means. He would do away with the 
evils of ignorance by giving all an education. He 
would prevent disease by making the sanitation 
‘perfect. Would happiness be assured on that 
principle? Would a comfortable home, good 
drainage and ventilation, plenty of food and fine 
clothes keep out passion and greed and do away 
with depraved appetites? In that case Fifth 
Avenue would be heaven, and all that you would 
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have to do to make men saintly would be to make 
them rich. But you know very well that if a bad 
man becomes rich he is no better than he was be- 
fore, and he may be worse, because he has more 
time and means to devote to his wickedness. No- 
body and no community that put material com- 
fort before God and spiritual well-being can be 
good or happy. But the community that studi- 
ously observes the order that the Saviour sets 
forth will be pure and peaceful, full of happiness, 
and a maker of happiness. 

In this land of plenty it is difficult to find an 
illustration of what hunger of the soul is. This is 
a land that has never known famine. Starvation 
is a thing practically unknown among us. What- 
ever we have to deny ourselves we are able to 
thank God that the barrel of meal has not wasted 
nor has the cruse of oil failed. I venture to say 
there is not a man or a woman in our congrega- 
tions from Sunday to Sunday who has heard that 
most heartrending cry in the world, the cry of a 
child for food when there is none to give it. But 
the lands across the sea know what famine is. — 
India knows. Some part of that great empire is 
famine struck every year. In 1877 we are told 
that six millions of people starved to death in 
India. In 1897 the mortality was greater still. 
Ireland knows what famine is. In 1741 four 
hundred thousand starved in that beautiful island. 
In 1846 through the potato blight a larger num- 
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ber of graves was needed to accommodate the 
dead; there were not coffins enough to go around; 
and the coroners gave up counting the dead. 
Russia knows. Again and again as in 1892 when 
her rye crop failed, half as many people as there 
are in the United States have been face to face 
‘with starvation in Russia. Belgium learned in 
recent years what famine means when her land 
‘was desolated, and her people robbed of their 
sustenance by the conscienceless invader. The 
Near East knows what famine means. For long 
years it was a land without laughter, and with no 
pleasant conversation; a land of anxious-faced 
people, with hollow eyes, and pinched features, 
and faces flushed with starvation’s fever. Bread 
is a very plain word to us who live in a land of 
_plenty. We speak it very carelessly. But it is 
beautiful beyond compare in lands that are famine- 
struck. When America sent relief ships some 
years ago to Russia’s starving people thousands 
who had dropped by the roadside to die lifted their 
heads and smiled when they heard bread was com- 
ing; tears of gladness coursed down the wrinkled 
faces of the aged, and little children clapped their 
hands with glee on account of it. The promise 
that bread was coming brought back the color into 
pallid cheeks, made ashy lips rosy again, put light 
into glazing eyes, and caused many a desolate 
place to pulsate with joy. 

Hunger of the soul is vastly worse, and more 
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wide-spread than hunger of the body. The 
longest bread line in the world is the line of the 
hungry-hearted. And there is absolutely nothing 
that can satisfy hunger of the soul except Jesus 
Christ. A great many men have promised to 
satisfy the hunger of the heart of man, but when 
we tasted what they had to offer, we have been 
hungrier than ever. There is an interesting story 
that comes to us from the early exploration of 
Australia. In the central deserts of that great 
island there grows a strange plant called the nar- 
doo that has leaves like clover. The English 
travelers, Burke and Willis, while making their 
explorations into the heart of that immense re- 
gion, followed the example of the natives when 
their food gave out, and ate the leaves and the 
roots of this plant. It seemed to satisfy them. 
It filled them with a sense of comfort and re- 
pletion. But nevertheless they grew weaker and 
more emaciated every day. They were not hun- 
gry, for the plant seemed to satisfy their cravings 
for food, yet all the effects of starvation began to 
appear in them. Their flesh wasted from their — 
bones; their strength disappeared until they had 
scarcely the power of a baby; and they could not 
crawl on their journey more than a mile or two 
in a day. At last one of them died and the other 
was rescued in the last extremity. They seemed 
to be fed by this deceitful plant, but they were 
not nourished at all, but were actually starving. 
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What a striking illustration this is of the fatal re- 
sults of trying to feed the soul on worldly things. 
Let me repeat it and emphasize it, nothing less 
than Jesus Christ can satisfy the human soul. 


“ From the best bliss that earth imparis 
We turn unfilled to Him again.” 


That is what this spread table of the Lord an- 
nounces, that here is satisfaction for the soul such 
as all the world beside cannot give. We cannot 
compel any one to take it. There is no such thing 
as forcible spiritual feeding. ‘Some who sorely 
need this nourishment go away and leave the 
feast untouched. Some who stay and partake of 
it have their minds so distracted by other things, 
that they will eat the bread only and get no taste 
of the body of Christ. But I give you the Lord’s 
invitation to stay and eat. Nay, it is the Lord’s 
command. He says imperatively, “Take, eat.” 
“ Eat ye all of it.” Sitting about this table think 
about what Christ has done for you; let your soul 
go out in gratitude and trust, and you will feel 
such satisfaction as a hungry man eating whole- 
some bread. 

When the Saviour fed the five thousand the nar- 
rative says, ‘‘ They did all eat and were filled.” So 
the communion feast that the Lord’s hand spreads 
for us ought to prove satisfying. You will make 
a very poor impression for your Master if you go 
from this table with discontent on your face, or 
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critical words on your lips. That would not be a 
recommendation of your church and people will 
say, “ There is no use going to that church; people 
who go there get nothing.” “O taste and see that 
the Lord is good and let your soul delight itself in 
fatness.” I once heard a man say to another as 
they came from the communion table, “ Well, 
brother, are you satisfied? ” The man answered 
with glowing face, “Satisfied? I never tasted 
bread so sweet.” 


“ They who find Him find such sweetness 
Deep, mysterious, unknown; 
Far above all earthly pleasures, 
Though they were summed up in one.” 


Go to your homes after gathering about the Lord’s 
table with a look of unwonted satisfaction on your 
face. You would not intimate that you are dis- 
satisfied with Christ, would you? Bring your 
hungry heart to Him and He will feed you, and you 
will go away satisfied,—satisfied. 


VI 
SORROWING YET THANKFUL 


“He took the cup and gave thanks.”—LUuKE 22:17. 


a i “\HE figure of the cup is a very frequent 
one in the Bible and has many different 
meanings. To the Psalmist the full cup 

meant prosperity. He said, “ My cup runneth 

over.” In another place the cup stood for all 
spiritual blessings, and the Psalmist said, “I will 
take the cup of salvation and call upon the name 
of the Lord.” Jeremiah speaks of “the cup of 
consolation,” and Ezekiel speaks of “the cup of 
astonishment and desolation.” Isaiah speaks of 

“the cup of the Lord’s fury,” a figure that John 

carries over into the New Testament when he 

speaks of the wine of the wrath of God poured 
without mixture into “ the cup of his indignation.” 

Once the Lord Jesus made the cup stand for the 

hypocrisy of His enemies who cleansed the outside 

of the cup while the inside was full of extortion 
and excess. Another time. He made the cup stand 
for the smallest service one can render another, as 
when He promised a reward to any one who gave 
a cup of cold water to a little child in the name 
even of a disciple. But usually the word cup when 
85 
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used by the Lord Jesus referred to the suffering He 
was to endure for us. When the sons of Zebedee 
craved the chief places in His kingdom He asked, 
“‘ Are you able to drink the cup that I drink of? ” 
In Gethsemane He prayed that if it were possible 
that cup might pass from Him. When the betrayer 
kissed Him and Peter fiew to His defense and 
smote the high priest’s servant, Christ said 
promptly, “ Put up thy sword! The cup that my 
Father hath given me shall I not drink it?” And 
here in this text as He established the supper that 
He left behind as a memorial of Himself He ex- 
plained that the cup was the symbol of His blood 
that was shed for many for the remission of sins. 
And then singularly, while He held in His hands 
the cup that stood for His sorrow, He poured out 
His heart in thanksgiving. ‘ He took the cup and 
gave thanks.” That is the last thing we should 
expect Him to do at that time, to give thanks. 
We should not have been surprised if He had 
bowed His head in prayer. It would not have 
seemed inappropriate had He wept, except in this, 
that the Lord Jesus seems never to have shed a 
tear as He contemplated His own sufferings. 
Three times we are told He wept. I have no 
doubt that He wept many other times. He wept 
in secret full often no doubt. We sing sometimes 


“Cold mountains and the midnight air 
Witnessed the fervor of His prayer.” 
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And many times when He was thus alone with His 
Father He no doubt poured out the sorrows of His 
heart in tears. But three times only are we told 
that He wept. Once over a lost friend, when He 
stood by the grave of Lazarus mingling His tears 
with those of the stricken sisters and the sorrowing 
Jews. Once He wept over a lost city, when He 
looked at Jerusalem and foresaw the destruction 
that soon would lay it low with the ground. And 
once He wept over a lost world, when in Geth- 
semane, bowed in such sorrow as never was felt 
before, He mingled His tears with His bloody 
sweat. ‘Treasure up the memory of these three 
times when the Saviour wept, once as a friend in 
sympathy with the bereaved; once as a judge when 
His heart was melted by the doom He had to pro- 
nounce; once as our substitute when He was en- 
during smarts He did not deserve, bearing griefs 
that were not His own, suffering for sins in which 
He had no share. 

The Saviour’s tears were an eloquent commen- 
tary on the sorrow He felt, more eloquent than 
any words could be. We are told that once when 
Frederick W. Robertson was preaching on the love 
of God for sinners, a tear was seen to course down 
his cheek and fall upon the Bible. And the people 
who listened to him that day said that the tear 
was the most eloquent passage of the sermon. 
That no doubt was true. No matter how eloquent 
his words may have been, the moistening eye and 
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the tear coursing down the cheek were more elo- 
quent. 


“Tt takes the overflowing heart 
To give the lips full speech.” 


And so it was with the Lord Jesus. He spoke as 
never man spoke, it is true. His lips were full of 
sweetness. When His enemies came to ensnare 
Him in His words, they were so charmed and 
ravished by what He said that they forgot their 
errand. And yet for all that, I think that there 
were no words He ever spoke that were half so 
eloquent or half so mighty to reach men’s hearts 
as the tears He shed. It was when the Jews saw 
the tears He shed over Lazarus that they said 
“ Behold how he loved him.” 

And yet it seems to me that the thanksgiving 
spoken in the text when He took the cup of His 
suffering in His hand, is even more eloquent than 
the threefold weeping. To weep over the lost is 
much. To thank God that one is permitted to 
die for the lost is much more. What a marvel of 
divine goodness is presented to us when the 
Saviour took that cup and gave thanks! 

All that was in that cup we never can know. 
George Herbert wrote a poem of sixty-three 
stanzas about the Saviour’s sufferings. Each 
stanza closes with the question, “‘ Was ever grief 
like mine? ” And yet in that long poem the good 
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bishop did not begin to state all the ingredients 
that were in the Saviour’s cup of woe. 


“What He endured no tongue can tell, 
To save our souls from sin and hell.” 


But we do know this, that all the bitterness of sin 
and all the woes of the lost were concentrated 
there. And yet as He took that cup of concen- 
trated woe into His hands He looked up to God in 
thanksgiving. 

The sorrows of an ordinary life are hard enough 
to endure, and it is quite impossible to explain 
them. There never has been any satisfactory 
philosophy of human suffering. But the sorrows 
of the Son of God are even more inexplicable. 
We should say that where there was no sin there 
could be no sorrow, and there should be no tears 
where there had been no transgression. And yet 
the sorrows of the sinless Son of God were greater 
than the sorrows of all the rest of the world put to- 
gether. Some one has said that the sinless heart 
of the Saviour seemed made to hold sorrow as a 
cup is made to hold water. That heart had such 
marvelous capacity for sorrow that there were 
gathered into it all the woes of the world. And 
yet face to face with such unspeakable sorrow as 
that, and in the very moment when He took the 
symbol of that woe in His hand, He looked up and 
gave thanks. 

We are told that when Socrates was condemned 
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to drink hemlock poison he held the cup in his 
hand and sat on the side of his bed talking cheer- 
fully with his disciples. The Christian martyrs 
were able to sing while the flames wrapped about 
them. Young girls and trembling old men have, in 
the strength that Christ’s name gives, been able to 
walk boldly to the stake. When the martyr Bain- 
ham was burning at the stake and his flesh was 
dropping into the fire he stretched out his hand 
and said, “ You look for a miracle, here is one; 
although these flames have half consumed my 
body, I feel none of its pain.” But here is a 
greater miracle still, that Jesus Christ should feel 
woe inconceivable; should taste the bitter experi- 
ence of being forsaken by the Father He loved; 
should as the poet Watson puts it, “face the 
gathering blackness of the frown of God”; and 
yet when He confronted all that for the sake of 
what it would bring to you and me He took the 
bitter draught with thanksgiving. He took it not 
only submissively and unmurmuringly in loyalty 
to His Father, but He took it thankfully. It is an 
overwhelming thought. It does not seem possible. 
It seems too good to be true. The longer men 
ponder it, the more wonderful it seems. ‘There 
does not seem to be enough in such sinful creatures 
as we are, to justify the Saviour’s thankfulness 
that He was permitted to suffer for us. No book 
that yet has been written professes to explain that. 
No book that ever has been written can hope to 
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make it clear how the Son of God could exchange 
the ivory palaces of heaven for the crucifixion 
agonies of earth, and do it gratefully as though it 
were a privilege. All that we can do is to declare 
that He did it, and then wonder and adore. The 
artists before Raphael exhibited Christ bearing 
the cross, erect and exultant, as though mingled 
with the humiliation He felt a real sense of tri- 
umph. This text justifies that conception. 
Perhaps no verse of the New Testament more 
than this emphasizes the difference there is be- 
tween Jesus Christ and such poor mortals as we 
are. If ever a halo was seen encircling His head 
it must have been then, when He reached out His 
hand and took that cup that contained the symbol 
of His own shed blood, and that stood for all that 
woe that soon was to break His heart, and looked 
up in thanksgiving. He took the cup filled with 
bitterness to Him, full of the world’s woe which 
He was so soon to drink, with unfaltering hands 
and gave thanks over it. No one can look upon 
that scene without feeling how poor are human 
powers of speech. Here is ineffable beauty that it 
is as useless for a man to try to describe as it 
would have been for Paul to try to tell what he 
saw when he was caught up to the third heaven. 
Perhaps after all this is not a text for a man to 
try to talk about. Perhaps it would be more ap- 
propriate for us just to read the verse and then to 
sit down and meditate upon it until we were so 
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filled with reverence that we should fall at the 
great sufferer’s feet exclaiming with Thomas, 
“ My Lord and my God.” 

In taking His cup of woe gratefully not only did 
our Lord make satisfaction for us, but He set us 
an example of how we should endure suffering. 
This text means that when God presses the cup of 
suffering to our lips we should not murmur. And 
if we cannot thank Him that we are permitted to 
drink such a cup, we can at least say that we are 
grateful that we have a heavenly Father whom we 
can trust, and even if we cannot see the reason 
why He puts the cup of bitterness into our hands, 
we can say while the tears fill our eyes that we 
know there is a reason and a good reason, and 
even in our sorrow we can be grateful for that. 
It is something to be profoundly grateful for that 
we can say: 


“Tl that He blesses is our good 
And unblest good is ill; 
And all is right that seems most wrong 
If it be His dear will.” 


After one of the hard fought battles of the Civil 
War a chaplain in the Southern army was called 
to see a dying soldier. The chaplain took the sol- 
dier’s hand in his and said, “‘ Well, my poor fel- 
low, what can I do for you? ” He supposed that 
the young man would wish him to cry out to God 
for help in the hour of his extremity. But it was 
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not so. The young soldier said, “‘ Chaplain, I want 
you to kneel down and cut a lock of hair for my 
mother, and then I want you to return thanks for 
me.” The chaplain said, “ Return thanks? For 
what?” “ Well,” said the soldier, “ first, for giv- 
ing me such a mother. Her teachings are my com- 
fort now. And then, chaplain, thank God that by 
His grace I am a Christian. What would I do 
now if I were not a Christian? And thank Him 
for giving me dying grace. He makes this hard 
bed feel soft as downy pillows are. And, oh, 
chaplain, thank Him for the promised home in 
glory. Ill soon be there.” ‘And so,” said the 
chaplain, “I knelt by his side with not a petition 
to utter, only praises and thanksgivings for a good 
mother, a Christian hope, dying grace, and an 
eternal home in glory.” Not a word about his 
pains, but much gratitude for the mercies he en- 
joyed and the hopes he cherished. Like his Mas- 
ter, that young soldier took the cup of his suffer- 
ing, with thanks. 

Suffering endured for Christ’s sake yields more 
real joy than all the delights that the world can 
offer. The word cup was a favorite one with the 
poet Byron as it was with the Lord Jesus, but 
Byron spoke of the cup of pleasure, and the Lord 
Jesus spoke of the cup of sorrow. And yet 
Byron remembered only with loathing the cup of 
which he drank. You recall that he said 

“ Life’s enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim.” 
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And when his life was about done this is the way 
in which he summed it all up: 


“Drank every cup of joy, 
Heard every trump of fame, 
Drank early, deeply drank, 
Drank draughts which common millions 
might have quenched, 
Then died of thirst 
Because there was no more to drink.” 


He drank the sparkling cup of pleasure with bit- 
terness of spirit. But Jesus Christ drained to the 
dregs the cup of the world’s woe, grateful that He 
could thus please the Father and make atonement 
for sinful men. 

If it were possible to put together on one side 
of a great platform all the missionaries who have 
left home and kindred and have gone to the other 
side of the world for the sake of lost men, and to 
put on the other side of the platform all the men 
whose fortunes have reached a million or more and 
who are thought to have all that heart could wish, 
have you any doubt which group would show the 
happier faces? I have not. Happiness is not 
found in taking up but in giving up,—not in hav- 
ing the cup of sorrow and privation removed, but 
in accepting it thankfully as Christ did, glad that 
we are counted worthy to suffer for His sake. Let 
us see that this is true. ? 

Here is a mother sick with a terrible disease. 
The other members of the family give up society, 
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comfort, rest and they watch carefully by her side 
day and night. At last she closes her eyes and 
the soul flies to its home. And the children say, 
“Oh, it is such a comfort that we were permitted 
_ to watch over her during her last days.” Com- 
fort? It was care, great care, as sickness always 
is, but care borne for a dear one is delight. 

I once looked from a college platform where a 
young man was delivering a commencement ora- 
tion, and I saw his mother drinking in with wide- 
open eyes every word that he spoke. She had 
made sacrifices that her son might be educated. 
She had worn the old, threadbare clothes, and for 
years had had only the plainest fare on the table. 
And when at last he stood on that platform, the 
leader of his class, with the great throng applaud- 
ing to the echo, she hid herself in the crowd and 
cried—cried for joy,—she was the happiest per- 
son in the room. Travel, luxury, society, millions 
of money, could not begin to yield her the pleasure 
that she felt in having endured hardship and 
privation for her son’s sake. She took the cup of 
self-denial and drained it dry for her boy’s sake 
and yet she was thankful. 

And this cup which the Saviour took is a re- 
minder that His love persists to the end. “ Hav- 
ing loved his own he loved them to the end” we 
are told. He bids us sip it in celebration of His 
death “until he comes.” It may not be ours to 
live here until the happy consummation of all 
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things in our Lord’s return. But even if He should 
come to us in the call of death we shall be glad. 
Most of us have a feeling of instinctive dread 
when we speak of death. We speak of it as the 
cup of death, and we think of it as a bitter 
draught. But it isnot. He tasted death for every 
man, and He so drained all its bitterness that there 
is nothing left in death for us to dread. Death 
has no power to create a panic in the soul of a 
Christian. 

On his death-bed Dwight L. Moody could not 
believe that the rapturous experience that swal- 
lowed up suffering could be death. Newman Hall 
has told us of the last moments of a Christian 
physician whom he knew that “his features be- 
came motionless, and then suddenly lighted up 
with a smile of ecstasy, and when life seemed gone 
the face continued to brighten and beam as if re- 
flecting the glory on which the soul was gazing.” 
We read of John Winthrop, the early leader of the 
Connecticut colony, that “he fell asleep in the 
great consolations of God.” You and I may dread 
the coming of death, but when it comes we shall 
feel no dread. We shall know that the last great 
enemy has already been overcome by the Lord 
Jesus. Death has been transformed, indeed, so 
that it is now more of a friend than an enemy. 
It is now no more of an enemy than is a summons 
to go and see some one whom we dearly love. 
For after all, death is only the great messenger 
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who brings us the call to enter into our Lord’s 
presence and joy. Death is only the setting of life’s 
sun in this world that the sun may rise in the 
world to come. Death is but the ebb of the tide 

on our shores that the tide of life may rise on the 
- shores of eternity. Tennyson put the whole mat- 
ter well and in an altogether Christian way when 
he wrote that great swan song of his: 


“Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea; 


“ But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound or foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless 
deep 


Turns again home. 


“Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark. 


“For though from out the bourne of time and 
place, 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar.” 


You have read Ian MacLaren’s Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush. The most fascinating sketch in that 
fascinating book is the portrait of William 
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McClure, the faithful physician. His life was one 
continual sacrifice offered up cheerfully and pa- 
tiently for the good of his fellows. When the 
good doctor’s time to go came, his old friend 
Drumsheugh held him by the hand. As the friend 
watched, a change came over the face on the pil- 
low beside him. The lines of weariness disap- 
peared as if the hand of God had passed over it, 
and peace began to gather about the closed eyes. 
The doctor’s mind had been wandering. He had 
imagined himself out in the storm, struggling 
through the snow-drifts to get to the bedside of 
some patient. But now he had forgotten the toil 
of his later years and had gone back to his boy- 
hood. He was saying over the Psalm he had to 
learn. “The Lord’s my shepherd, I'll not want.” 
He repeated it until he came to the last verse, and 
then he hesitated. He began again — 


“ Goodness and mercy all my life, 
Shall surely follow me.” 


“Follow me,—and—what’s next?” he said. 
“Mother said I was to have it ready when she 
came. She said, ‘I’ll come before you sleep, but 
yell no get your kiss unless ye can finish the 
Psalm.’” Then he tried again: “‘ And in God’s 
house—forevermore my ’—how does it run? I 
cannot mind the next word,—my,—and it’s over- 
dark now to read it and Mother’! soon be comin’.” 
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His friend in great distress whispered in his ear, 
“My dwelling place, William.” 
“That’s it, that’s it,” he said. “ That’s it; who 
Said it? 
“* And in God’s house forevermore, 
My dwelling place shall be?” 


Then the good old man, whose work was done 
and well done, stretched himself with a sigh of re- 
lief as he murmured, “ I’m ready now, and I’ll get 
my kiss when Mother comes. I wish she’d come 
for I’m tired and wantin’ to sleep. Ah, yon’s her 
step, and she’s carrying a light in her hand. I 
see it through the door.” He paused as if listen- 
ing. And then he said, “ Mother, I knew ye’d 
not forget your laddie, for ye promised to come, 
and I have finished my Psalm — 


“* And in God’s house forevermore, 
My dwelling place shall be.’ 


Give me my kiss, Mother, for I’ve been waiting 
for ye, and I’ll soon be asleep.” 

The gray morning light fell on Drumsheugh still 
holding his friend’s cold hand and staring at a 
hearth where the fire had died down into white 
ashes; but the peace on the doctor’s face was of 
one who rested from his labors. 

So when the shadows of life are falling around 
us, and we can no longer see the dear ones we 
are leaving; when the earth swings out from be- 
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neath us, and the sun, moon, and stars go out in 
the darkness of death,—softer, softer, than the 
footfall of a mother even, will come the footfall 
of our Lord who for our sakes took the cup of 
woe with thanks, and drained it of its bitterness. 
We shall feel the gentle touch of Him whom our 
souls love and we shall whisper the adoration of 
our trusting hearts as we say, “‘ Oh, Jesus, Saviour. 
I knew You’d come. I knew You’d come.” 

No wonder that the death of a Christian is 
called a falling asleep. No wonder that they who 
die in the Lord are called ‘“‘ Blessed.” It does not 
matter when death comes to us. It does not mat- 
ter what our circumstances are when it comes. It 
does not matter with what physical distress it may 
be accompanied. The Saviour will be with us to 
close our eyes, to fold us in His arms, to press us 
to His heart. 


“Safe in the arms of Jesus, 
Safe on His gentle breast; 
There by His love o’ershaded, 
Sweetly my soul shall rest.” 


VII 
A COVENANT OF BLOOD 


“This cup is the new covenant in my blood.”— 
I CORINTHIANS 11:25. 


she more you think about the Lord’s Sup- 
per the richer its meaning will become to 
you. To be sure everybody perceives its 
great outstanding features, and feels its primary 
suggestions. Everybody can perceive at once its 
memorial character, and can see that it keeps the 
Saviour’s work in the minds of His people better 
than any monuments of bronze could do it. It is 
evident, too, that the supper is an exhibition of 
truth, an announcement to the outside world of 
the great fact that the Son of God died “ the just 
for the unjust to bring us to God,” for we are 
bidden to have this table spread that we may 
“ show forth the Lord’s death.” It is also a sign 
of close fellowship between the great multitudes 
of people who believe in Jesus Christ, and of their 
communion with Him in whose name they meet. 
But there is something more. It is the sign of a 
covenant which the Saviour enters into with each 
one who becomes His disciple. It is as much an 
agreement as any to which you ever put your sig- 
101 
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nature under a lawyer’s direction. And the two 
parties to this agreement make distinct pledges to 
each other, the Saviour agreeing to keep safely 
what you commit to Him, and you promising to be 
loyal to Him who has won property rights in you 
by redeeming you from eternal bondage at the 
cost of His own precious blood. 

And this covenant is one of the most solemn in 
its character. It is a covenant of blood. There 
were a good many kinds of covenant into which 
the people of old entered with one another. Some- 
times when they made an agreement they built up 
a column of stones and declared that that was a 
witness to the compact, and whenever either of 
the parties to the agreement looked on that crude 
piece of masonry he was reminded of the obliga- 
tions he had assumed. Sometimes men ate ‘to- 
gether, and thus ratified any agreement that they 
had made. One of the words used for making a 
covenant in the Old Testament seems to have in 
it the root idea of eating. Sometimes they had a 
sort of double ratification. They set up a pillar 
of stone and ate as well, using the pillar of stone 
as a table on which to spread the food. That was 
what Jacob and his father-in-law did when they 
made up after one of their many fallings out. 
Jacob said, “‘‘ Gather stones.’ And they gathered 
stones, and they made an heap, and they did eat 
there upon the heap. And Laban said, ‘ This heap 
is a witness between me and thee this day.’ ” 
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Sometimes in making a covenant they drew up 
an agreement in writing and then pressed their 
seals on moist clay in ratification. Sometimes 
they ate salt with one another. As salt always 
has been used to preserve perishable things from 
decay, so the covenant of salt was regarded as 
permanent. And so we have it said in the book 
of Chronicles, “The Lord God of Israel gave the 
kingdom over Israel to David forever, even to him 
and his sons by a covenant of salt.” It was one 
of the solemnest of covenants. When men ate 
salt with one another enmity was regarded as im- 
possible between them. They might just happen 
to do it in the ordinary intercourse of life, yet if 
salt was eaten at your table merely by chance by 
any one, you would be counted one of the lowest 
of creation if you ever lifted up your hand against 
him or even lifted up your tongue against him by 
saying a word of bitter criticism. Even pagans 
regard the covenant of salt as inviolable. No one 
so bound could without infamy hurt in any way 
the man with whom he was in covenant. 

Christian people can learn something from the 
heathen in this matter of regarding agreements as 
sacred. It is often charged that merchants sell 
one thing and deliver something not so good, alas! 
In times when prices soar it often is charged that 
agreements between merchants have been re- 
pudiated, and the goods that have been sold for 
a certain figure have not been delivered unless an 
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advance in price has been paid. What is an agree- 
ment for? To keep if it favors you, and to re- 
pudiate if it happens to favor the other party to 
it? -A morsel of salt eaten together was enough to 
bind two heathen people for a lifetime in a bond 
of friendliness, but in Christian America there are 
people who would eat all the salt you have in your 
house and then as soon as they had gone out of 
your door they would speak bitterly of you, and 
rob you if they had a chance, and outwit you in 
business and do you personal harm if they could, 
and then laugh at you for being such a goose as 
to be taken in by a promise. 

Covenants have been at a discount in recent 
years. ‘Treaties have been called scraps of paper. 
God pronounced a curse on ancient Tyre and 
swore that He would punish him because he did 
not remember a brotherly covenant, and because 
he pursued the weak with the sword and “ did 
cast off all pity,’ and do you think that the un- 
changeable God will not punish a modern nation 
for doing the same thing? Great states meet in 
solemn conclave and draw up agreements and put 
to them their seals and separate saying, “ This is 
better than war,” and meanwhile under cover of 
the agreement go on getting ready for war and 
when they are ready tear up the agreement and 
say, “It is nothing but a scrap of paper.” Do you 
think that God who believes in keeping a cove- 
nant, no matter what the cost of doing it, can re- 
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gard such perfidy lightly? Nay, nay, but unless 
the nation repents and mends its ways God will 
blight the nation that does so, as He blighted an- 
cient Tyre, and hand down its name to infamy as 
_ well. 

But the solemnest covenant of all was the cove- 
nant of blood. It was made in various ways. 
Sometimes an animal was cut in pieces and the 
parts were arranged in two heaps or rows and the 
parties to the compact walked between the pieces. 
So God did one night when He made a covenant 
with Abraham. Sometimes the arms of both the 
contracting parties were scratched or cut until the 
blood came and then each one licked a drop of the 
other’s blood. Sometimes they rubbed the wounds 
together and thus mingled the blood of the parties 
to the agreement. There have been a great many 
cases in history in which an agreement has been 
drawn up and then those who were included in the 
compact have signed it with their own blood. It 
is said that in medieval times when men sold their 
souls to Satan for a certain sum of gold or a cer- 
tain place of authority or a certain period of 
pleasure they sometimes drew up a bill of sale and 
signed it with their own blood. And when Jesus 
Christ made a compact for the redemption of our 
souls from the power of sin it involved the shed- 
ding of His blood, and when we gather about this 
table, and partake of this symbol of His blood we 
ratify the compact; we acknowledge that we are 
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His, purchased by His precious blood; and He 
thus pledges by a solemn covenant that He will 
take care of us, and see that our sins are put away, 
and that we are kept safely to the end. 

Now I am very well aware that to speak of a 
salvation that is sealed by blood is not to the taste 
of the present day. Dr. Charles W. Eliot in 
speaking of redemption through the blood of 
Christ said, “‘ The doctrine of redemption, of sal- 
vation through blood is most revolting.” Dr. 
Henry C. Vedder said, “ Hymns like Cowper’s 
‘There is a fountain filled with blood’ have led 
thousands into a religious fool’s paradise.” We 
say that we do not like a sanguinary religion. 
Ours is a dainty piety and we like a dainty vocabu- 
lary. We are disposed to revise the terms that 
the Bible uses in describing the work that Christ 
did for us. We try to find some other word to use 
instead of the word blood, and we speak of some 
other power than the power of the cross. We 
speak of the life of Christ, and the example of 
Christ, and the love of Christ, but rarely of the 
blood of Christ. Many of the hymnals that are 
made to-day leave out Isaac Watts’ hymn “ Alas! 
and did my Saviour bleed.” I heard a preacher 
not long ago pronounce over a congregation that 
marvelous benediction from the epistle to the 
Hebrews, ‘“ Now the God of peace which brought 
again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great 
shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the 
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everlasting covenant, make you perfect in every 
good work to do his will, working in you that 
which is pleasing in his sight, through Jesus 
Christ; to whom be glory forever and ever. 
Amen,” and he entirely omitted the phrase 
“through the blood of the everlasting covenant.” 
Preachers are leaving the blood out of their ser- 
mons as well. Sometime ago I looked through five 
thousand sermons in one of our libraries and found 
not one of them on the theme which the apostles 
of Christ always were talking about. Those ser- 
mons were by eminent preachers. Some of them 
had been listened to by thousands of hearers but 
there was very little in any of them that would 
help any poor sinner seeking relief from his sins. 
There was no echo of John the Baptist’s message, 
“‘ Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sin of the world.” There was in them no such as- 
surance as John the apostle gives us, “‘ The blood 
of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” 
There was no such clear statement of truth as 
Paul gives us twice over in precisely the same 
words, once in the epistle to the Ephesians, and 
once in the epistle to the Colossians, that in Christ 
“we have redemption through his blood, even the 
forgiveness of sins.” I have often thought that 
Paul must have felt that that was a pretty accurate 
statement of truth or he would not have used the 
same words twice in his letters. There was in 
those sermons which I examined no such exulta- 
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tion as Paul showed when he declared that Christ 
made peace for us “by the blood of his cross.” 
There was no effort to impress upon the church 
the great truth that Paul gave to the church at 
Ephesus when he was saying good-bye to them, 
that the Church of God was “ purchased with his 
own blood.” There was plenty of speculation about 
Christ, but no simple proclamation of a Christ 
dying to save men from their sins. I could not 
say that the atonement was denied in those ser- 
mons; it was simply ignored. There was a great 
deal about Christ in those sermons, but it was the 
Christ of history, Christ the ideal man, Christ the 
peerless teacher, everything except the Christ 
whom Paul preached when he declared to the 
Corinthians, ‘““I am determined to know nothing 
among you save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 
Now we find ourselves in the midst of a sinful 
world, and if we would help our fellow men out 
of their sins, we must begin where Jesus Christ, 
whose servants we are, would have us begin, and 
our plan and purpose must be this, to lift up in the 
midst of the world’s sin the only salvation from 
sin that has ever proved itself effective, and that 
is the salvation wrought out for us by Him of 
whom John tells us in the book of Revelation, who 
“has washed us from our sins in his own blood.” 
To be sure there are other ways of salvation 
proposed by which men declare that Jesus Christ 
saves men from sin. One of them is that Christ 
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has taught us the truth about God as no one ever 
did beiore. No doubt He did that. 


“God in the person of His Son, 
Has all His former deeds outdone.” 


No one ever spoke as He spoke. He had a clear 
vision of truth. He had a charm in presenting the 
truth, that fascinated those who heard Him speak, 
and that has held the world enthralled ever since. 
But alas, alas, merely knowing the truth never 
saved any man. The trouble is that we have 
known vastly more truth than we ever have been 
able to put into practice, and every time we are 
confronted by the truth we are condemned by it. 
What we want is some one who will atone for all 
the outrages against the truth of God of which 
we have been guilty. We are all of us of that class 
who “ know the right and still the wrong pursue.” 
We are not of that class who declare that they 
never have done anything wrong. I hope we are 
not like that woman who went to hear George 
Whitefield preach. Like Naaman, she went away 
in a rage, saying, “It is perfectly intolerable that 
ladies like me should be spoken to just like a 
creature from the street.” Well, that sort of 
preaching is intolerable to some. That is what the 
New Testament means when it speaks of “ the of- 
fense of the cross.” For such people Christ had 
no message. He can come to no agreement with 
them. With the man who knows how sinful he is, 
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and feels his helplessness, Christ is eager to make 
an agreement. He will make such an agreement 
with him that it will be eternally binding. He 
will make a blood covenant. He extends His hand 
towards the sinner who seeks His help and says, 
“This cup is the new covenant in my blood which 
was shed for many for the remission of sins.” . In 
the old dispensation the covenant was sealed with 
the blood of bullocks and rams slain upon the 
altar. But the new covenant is made in the blood 
cf God’s own Son. It cannot be ineffective. You 
remember how the matter is argued out in the 
epistle to the Hebrews. It says, “If the blood of 
bulls and goats, and the ashes of an heifer sprin- 
kling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of 
the flesh, how much more shall the blood of Christ, 
who through the eternal Spirit offered himself 
without spot to God, purge your conscience from 
dead works to serve the living God? ” 

Very often Christian people hesitate to come to 
the Lord’s table because they say they feel them- ~ 
selves too unworthy. The emblems on this table 
indicate to us plainly that it is not our worthiness 
that entitles us to come but our sore need of what 
these things stand for. The worse you feel about 
yourself the more need you have to come, and if 
you come in a sincere spirit the better qualified 
you are to come. 


“All the fitness He requireth 
Is to feel your need of Him.” 
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I have been reading lately the Life of Dr. Char- 
teris, one of the eminent men of Scotland, mod- 
erator of the Church of Scotland, a few years 
back. In 1903 he had a severe illness that threat- 
ened his life and kept him away from church for 
more than a year. At last he was able to go to 
church one communion Sunday. That afternoon 
he wrote in his diary, “ After a long absence I 
was permitted to be at the Lord’s table to-day in 
a very crowded church. I felt thankful to be al- 
lowed to testify to the Saviour who deserves all 
my gratitude. I felt able to plead all His promises 
to me, in the long time of silent prayer when the 
noiseless communion was going on, and to plead 
His covenant with me. Alas! my covenant with 
Him is sure to be broken. I cannot keep Him, but 
He can keep me, and He will. I felt as though 
Christ with His pierced hand gave me the broken 
bread to-day, and said, ‘ Poor, disgraceful disciple, 
begin anew. Lo, I am with you always, and I 
will keep you.’ Even so, come Lord Jesus; come 
and do not go away. Lord stay.” If there ever 
was a saint Dr. Charteris was one as he went that 
’ day from a sick room to the communion table, and 
yet none ever felt more deeply unworthy than he. 

Another way men have of trying to evade this 
salvation by blood which the New Testament pro- 
claims and which this supper sets forth in its 
significant symbols, is to say that we attain our 
salvation by following Christ’s example. But do 
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the men who set before us such a program of sal- 
vation as that know what they are talking about? 
How hopeless a job it is for poor creatures who 
have sin bred in their very bones to undertake to 
live as the pure and holy Son of God lived!, 
Christ did indeed tell us to follow His example, 
but He said it to those who were already His. 
He never said to a poor sinner seeking salvation 
that the way to attain it was for him to follow 
His example. He knew the hopelessness of such 
a suggestion. He said to those who were blinded 
by sin, crippled by sin, leprous and impotent 
through sin,—He said to them, “ Wilt thou be 
made whole? ” And when His sovereign power 
had cleansed them, and opened their eyes, and set 
them on their feet, and turned their faces heaven- 
ward, and taught them to receive constant sup- 
plies of strength from Him, then He said, “ I have 
given you an example that as I have done, you 
should do.” And having received all the blessings 
of grace from His hands we have tried that tre- . 
mendous task of following His example, and when 
we have done our utmost we find nothing in our 
achievements to boast of. We feel ourselves the 
more utterly dependent on the forgiveness of God 
the Father through the blood of God the Son. 
Nothing could set forth more vividly than this 
supper does that Jesus Christ bore our sins in His 
bruised and broken body on the tree, and that 
through His blood we have remission of sins. 
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When he was near the end of a long and useful 
life, Joseph Parker of London said, ‘‘ Looking back 
upon all my chequered way, I have to testify that 
the only preaching that has done me good is the 
preaching of a Saviour who bore my sins in His 
own body on the tree; and the only preaching by 
which God has enabled me to do good to others 
is the preaching in which I have held up my 
Saviour, not as a sublime example, but as the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
world.” Dr. James Stalker warned us some time 
ago of what is profoundly true, that in propor- 
tion as our views of what went on on Calvary grow 
shallow, in that same proportion all motives to 
Christian living and working are weakened. It is 
from the thought of the blood in that cup that 
Christ hands to us as He makes His new covenant 
with us that we get all efficient motives to right 
living. You are familiar with the life of Hedley 
Vicars. Did you say you are not? You ought to 
be. He was both a soldier and a saint. He died 
more than sixty years ago. He was only twenty- 
nine years old when he died. But his name is 
‘known around the world, and his influence still 
lives on. He always had been a young man of 
correct life and amiable disposition. But when he 
felt the cleansing power of Jesus Christ he was 
changed at once into a positive force for Jesus 
Christ. It came about in this way. In November, 
1851, he was awaiting the return of a brother of- 
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ficer to his rooms when he idly turned over the 
leaves of a Bible that lay on the table. A verse 
caught his eye. It read, “The blood of Jesus 
Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” He 
closed the book and said, “If that be true for me, 
I will live by the grace of God as a man should 
live who has been washed in the blood of Christ. 
The past is blotted out. What I have to do is to 
go forward. I cannot return to the sins from 
which my Saviour has cleansed me.” To make 
that high resolve is our part of the covenant that 
we make with the Saviour as we take this cup 
from His hand at the communion table. 

And however we may get on in life, there is 
nothing that can give a man assurance and peace 
in the hour of supreme trial, the hour of death, ex- 
cept the covenant which Christ makes with us in 
His own blood. There was Friederich Schleier- 
macher, the great German theologian. He was a 
marvelous man, and a mighty force in the Church. 
He did not think about the atonement as we do. 
But when he came to die he began to go over the 
grounds of his confidence, and one thing after 
another failed him. And at last as simply as a 
little child he said, “‘ We have the blood of Christ.” 
That was the only thing that did not fail him. 
The covenant in Christ’s blood is everlasting. So 
it was with Bishop Butler, the great Englishman, 
who wrote what we commonly call “ Butler’s 
Analogy.” When he came to die he looked this 
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way and that to find peace of conscience. One 
of his clergy quoted the text, “The blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth us from all sin.” A flush of joy 
passed over his face and he said, “I have read 
those words a thousand times, but I never felt 
their meaning as I do now.” And you know that 
the last hours of Bishop Butler were lighted up 
by a peace that he never enjoyed in life. There 
is no comfort like that which comes from the 
covenant that Christ makes with us in His blood 
which was shed for many for the remission of 
their sins. Whoever enters into this covenant 
with Christ will find that He never fails those who 
put their trust in Him, and His covenant grace will 
be to us the satisfaction of all want, the balm of 
all sorrow, the healing of all hurt, the abundant 
comfort of our lives, the shining benediction of 
our death-beds, and our joy to all eternity as we 
sing with the hosts on high to the glory of Him 
who redeemed us to God with His own blood from 
every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation. 


Vill 
EATING AND DRINKING UNWORTHILY 


“For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eat- 
eth and drinketh damnation to himself, not discern- 
ing the Lord’s body.”—1 CORINTHIANS II: 29. 


HAT we call the “communion” ques- 
W tion is modern. All who love the Lord 
Jesus must regret that there ever has 
been such a question. It is a great pity that the 
beautiful service which was meant to symbolize 
the vital union of believers in Christ should have 
come to be the place where they separate from 
one another. The New Testament Church knew 
nothing about the communion question. There 
was no controversy in Paul’s day about the form 
of baptism, the subjects of baptism, or the rela- 
tion of baptism to the communion. No matter: 
what our position on these things is, we must be 
willing to put all those matters out of our minds, if 
we are to get the meaning of what Paul wrote in 
this text. Certainly they were not in Paul’s mind 
when he wrote this chapter. He is talking here 
not so much of any outward prerequisites for com- 
ing to the Lord’s table as of the spirit in which the 
communion supper should be observed. 
116 
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It is probable that the number of those who 
stay away from the communion table who ought 
to come to it is vastly larger than the number of 
those who come who ought to stay away. And 
probably the largest number of those who miss the 
Spiritual help that comes from the communion 
service feel themselves barred from it by a mis- 
understanding of what Paul meant when he spoke 
of worthy and unworthy communicants. This 
verse, “He that eateth and drinketh unworthily, 
eateth and drinketh damnation to himself, not dis- 
cerning the Lord’s body,” stands before the com- 
munion table like the angel who, with drawn 
sword, guarded the way to the tree of life after our 
primal parents had fallen into sin. It was this 
verse that kept the German poet Goethe from com- 
munion, and it has deterred thousands of others 
from coming. 

There are two words in this verse whose mean- 
ing we need to get clearly before us in order to 
understand what Paul says here. Let us take that 
word damnation first, for that is the word in which 
the terror of the verse is wrapped up. One might 
suppose from the way the verse reads, and many 
have supposed it, that to come to the Lord’s table 
unworthily is an unpardonable sin. Paul seems 
to say that such an act seals one’s doom. It looks 
as though one who unhappily errs about his fitness 
or unfitness to commune may have nothing to do 
after that mistake is made, but to wait for the 
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execution of the sentence when he shall be handed 
over to the devil for torment. But Paul meant no 
such thing. He did mean that they were guilty of 
a grievous sin. In a previous verse he says they 
are guilty of the body and blood of the Lord. I 
suppose that means that such a person puts him- 
self with the Lord’s crucifiers. The unworthy 
communicant may not intend to do that. Like 
those who actually crucified the Lord, he may not 
know what he does. But knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, the unworthy communicant puts his Lord 
to an open shame and crucifies Him afresh. 

But even the Lord’s crucifiers were not hopeless. 
Christ prayed for them, ‘“ Father, forgive them.” 
I have no doubt the prayer was answered. We 
know that after the resurrection a great multitude 
of the priests were converted and baptized, per- 
haps among them some who voted for the Saviour’s 
condemnation. We know that when Peter charged 
the Jews with crucifying their Messiah, in the 
same breath he offered them forgiveness in Christ’s - 
name. I have no doubt that some of those who 
were active in procuring the Lord’s crucifixion are 
to-day singing His praises among the redeemed on 
high, wondering at the grace that saved them. So 
that even the crucifiers of our Lord are not beyond 
the reach of His mercy. 

And then that word damnation had a much 
milder meaning when the Bible was translated 
three hundred years ago than it has to-day. The 
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word translated damnation here is translated judg- 
ment in the revised version. “ He that eateth and 
drinketh unworthily eateth and drinketh judgment 
to himself.” ‘That is what the text says. That 
does not mean that a man is damned, as we use 
that word to-day. Indeed Paul goes on to say 
that he is judged so that he may not be damned. 
Several verses later using the verb that corresponds 
to the noun translated damnation in the text, he 
says, ‘‘ When we are judged we are chastened of 
the Lord, that we may not. be condemned with 
the world.” And he distinctly says that he has 
in mind the sicknesses and bereavements that some 
of the Corinthians suffered so that they might feel 
that the Lord was among them and was grieved 
by their sinfulness. Paul never said as our King 
James version makes him seem to say that any one 
who comes to the Lord’s table unworthily is con- 
signed to perdition at once. Instead of that he 
said that the Lord judges and chastens unworthy 
communicants so that they may not be sent to 
perdition. Read the whole chapter, and not one 
verse only, and you will see that this is so. 

The second important and troublesome word in 
the text is the word “ unworthily.” What does 
that mean? It has no direct reference to a man’s 
character. It refers here to his manner of taking 
the supper, and not at all to the moral or spiritual 
attainments he has made. It certainly does not 
refer to the man’s own estimate of his attainments. 
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The man who is sure that he is fit to come to the 
Lord’s table is conspicuously unfit. He lacks the 
first grace of the Christian life,—humility. The 
man who comes feeling his own unworthiness; the 
man who comes saying humbly, “ God be merciful 
to me a sinner,” but rejoicing that he has a Saviour 
who died for his sins——he discerns the Lord’s 
bruised and broken body in this bread and he is 
fit to come. No one of. us is worthy. All have 
come short. The best man, the best woman, in 
membership with any church in the land, is not 
worthy to gather up the crumbs that fall from our 
Master’s table, much less to sit down by His side 
and eat with Him. And yet there need be no fear 
that the weakest and most stumbling disciple of 
our Lord comes unworthily if he comes feeling his 
sinfulness, glad that he has a Saviour, and sin- 
cerely wishing to commemorate that Saviour’s 
death for him. 

It is said that Martin Luther once made a pas- 
toral call on a young pupil of his who was in his . 
last illness. One of the first inquiries he made of 
the boy was, ‘“ What do you think you can take 
to God into whose presence you so soon are to 
go?” With remarkable confidence the boy re- 
plied, “Everything that is good, dear father, 
everything that is good.” ‘“ But,” said Luther, 
“how can you take Him anything good seeing you 
are but a poor sinner?” The youth replied, “I 
will take to God in heaven a penitent, humble 
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heart, sprinkled with the blood of Christ.” 
Luther’s face broke into smiles and he replied, 
“Truly that is good, my son, and you will be a 
welcome guest with God.” 

To understand just what Paul means by this 
verse, we Shall have to get before us the condi- 
tions in which these Corinthians lived, and see 
what sort of people they were. Corinth was a gay, 
immoral city. It was magnificent on the outside, 
but corrupt on the inside. Some have called it the 
Paris, others the New York of antiquity. Many 
of the people in Corinth who were converted to 
Christianity got over their luxurious habits very 
slowly, and some who renounced the ways of the 
worldly soon lapsed back into them. It was much 
the habit of these Corinthian people to eat to- 
gether. There were many societies and guilds in 
the city, and they had frequent dinners just as the 
clubs of our own day have. But the Christians 
felt that there was a closer bond of fellowship be- 
tween them than there was between the members 
of any trade association or political club. And 
so the custom grew up for the Christian people 
to eat together at frequent intervals. They called 
these social meals love-feasts, and they were a con- 
spicuous and delightful feature of the life of the 
early Church. 

It was usually on the first day of the week that 
the Christians of the community assembled for 
their love-feast. Each one brought some contribu- 
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tion to the common meal if he was able to do it. 
But those who were too poor to bring anything 
were welcome to sit and eat with the others. 
There was enough and to spare for all. No doubt 
the simple supper that Christ had founded as a 
memorial to Himself helped in the development 
of the love-feast. The Lord’s Supper was always 
celebrated in connection with the love-feast. Some- 
times it preceded the substantial meal. Sometimes 
the full meal was first eaten and then the bread 
and wine were reverently passed around in cele- 
bration of the Lord’s death. This way of cele- 
brating the communion had the merit of being 
very much like the Paschal Supper that the Lord 
celebrated with the twelve in the upper room when 
the communion service was instituted. The Lord 
sat with the twelve as though they were a family. 
They had a meal together with all the delights of 
social converse, and then as the meal closed it 
came to a climax in religious devotion. This meal 
of the Corinthian Christians was meant to dupli- 
cate that. But for some reason it soon degen- 
erated. They had a love-feast with no love in it. 
They had the Lord’s table with the Lord strangely 
dishonored. People who felt themselves important 
took the best places at the table. People who were 
prosperous and able to bring fine food set their 
delicacies down in front of themselves, and with- 
out waiting for others to partake each went on 
with his own meal, while the poor stood about 
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where they could, with nothing to eat. ‘ Every 
one taketh before other his own supper,” says 
Paul. “ What shall I say to you? Shall I praise 
you in this? I praise you not,’ declares the 
honest, Christlike apostle. What was meant to be 
a simple meal in which all should be treated alike, 
degenerated into a feast for the rich who loved 
display and who found satisfaction in showing the 
abundance they had in the presence of those who 
stood about hungry on account of their poverty. 
We can hardly credit the excesses to which these 
people went. They gorged themselves with food. 
They drank to intoxication. What was meant to 
be the most sacred of Christian rites was degraded 
until it was almost a bacchanalian orgy like the 
drinking parties of the Greeks. They forgot all 
about the Lord whom they were commanded to 
remember when they gathered about His table. 
They looked upon their poorer brethren who were 
gathered there to celebrate the Lord’s death with 
them, and they despised them. Paul tells them 
plainly that they despise the Church of God and 
shame those who are poor. And as he rebukes 
them he reminds them of the purpose of the sup- 
per. The bread is the Lord’s body, he says, and 
the cup is the new covenant in Christ’s blood. 
Whoever eats the bread in communion and forgets 
that it represents the Lord’s body; whoever drinks 
of the cup and forgets that it stands for the Lord’s 
blood, commits a sin that deserves punishment. 
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That is what the apostle meant by “eating and 
drinking unworthily.” And one who comes to the 
table of the Lord frivolously and thoughtlessly; 
any one who comes without any thought of what 
the Lord has done for him; any one who comes 
with selfish purposes in his heart, does not discern 
the Lord’s body, and he might better not come at 
all. Any one who comes to the Lord’s table de- 
spising his neighbor because he is poor, and who 
forgets that the poor stand in the place of the 
Lord Jesus to-day so that what is done for them, 
Christ says, is done for Him,—that man does not 
discern the Lord’s body and brings punishment on 
himself. 

It was on the treatment to which the poor were 
subjected in the Corinthian church that Paul laid 
special stress. He says that in those poor people 
Christ was present in body at their feast. Christ 
is present in spirit wherever His people are gath- 
ered together. Christ is present in symbol when 
we take the bread of the communion in our hands. 
But Christ is present in bodily form in the pres- 
ence of those who are worse off than we are, whom 
we can help by our gracious ministry. “ He that 
giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord,” the Old 
Testament says. ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto the 
least of these, my brethren, ye did it unto me,” 
the New Testament says. Any one who serves the 
poor serves Christ. Any one who despises the 
poor, despises Christ. 
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We are told that one evening the children at 
Falk’s Orphanage, in Germany, sat down to sup- 
per. One of the boys said grace. He said, ‘Come, 
Lord Jesus, be our guest, and bless what Thou hast 
provided.” A little fellow said, “‘ Do tell me why 
the Lord Jesus never comes. We ask Him every 
day to sit with us and He never comes.” His 
teacher said, “ Dear child, only believe and you 
may be sure He will come, for He will not despise 
our invitation.” ‘I will place a chair for Him,” 
said the little fellow. Just then there was a knock 
at the door and a poor half frozen apprentice 
entered begging for a night’s lodging. He was 
made welcome. The chair that the child had 
lugged to the table stood ready for him. Every 
child wanted to give him his plate, and one ex- 
pressed his sorrow that his bed was too small for 
the stranger who seemed greatly touched by all 
he heard and saw. The little fellow who asked 
the question at the beginning of the meal was 
thinking hard. At last he said, “ Jesus could not 
come Himself, so He sent this man in His place, 
is that it?” “ Yes, my child,” said his teacher, 
“every piece of bread and every drink of water 
that we give the poor or the sick or the imprisoned 
for Jesus’ sake we give to Him.” ‘That child and 
that teacher lived in communion with Jesus Christ, 
and not only at His table but at all times were 
discerning the Lord’s body. 

We can easily see that this principle of discern- 
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ing the Lord’s body has a wider application than 
to the Lord’s Supper merely. It is the principle 
that is to guide our conduct day by day, as well 
as when we are gathered about the table for this 
simple commemorative meal. We are to remem- 
ber the needs of the poor when we come together 
for communion. They are to have a place at the 
table as good as the richest have. We are to 
minister to their need, and so we have appro- 
priately attached an offering for the care of the 
poor to the celebration of the supper. But that 
spirit of helpfulness and charity is not to end when 
we separate at the church doors after the com- 
munion service is over. We are to carry it with 
us. We are to remember that the Lord Himself 
was poor, and that He always stood with the poor. 
He befriended the outcast. He cast in His lot 
with the sinful. He mingled with the humblest 
without any suggestion that He was condescending 
to them. If any one was slandered He defended 
him. If any one was turned out of the church of 
that day He hunted him up and consoled him. 
One never associates the name of Jesus Christ 
with riches and rank and palaces. He set no store 
by such things. Rather when we hear His name 
we think of the poor and the friendless, and the 
humble cottages in which they lived. He so iden- 
tified Himself with what we call the lower classes 
that in what may be regarded as the climax of 
His teaching He said that whatever we do for the 
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poor, the hungry, the thirsty, the stranger, the 
sick, and the imprisoned, is done for Him. Some 
of us feel that it would have been a great privilege 
to have the Lord Jesus sheltered under our roof 
as Mary and Martha did, or to provide for His 
needs as the women of Galilee did. Some of us 
would covet the opportunity to anoint that dear 
body as Mary did with her precious ointment, 
and we should have liked to wrap the poor, bruised 
form in fine linen and put spices about it as the 
women did when it was taken down from the cross. 
We have not that privilege. But Christ says we 
can do for Him what He will esteem just as much, 
and that is to minister to the poor and the sor- 
rowing and the needy in His name. When we 
help them we discern the Lord’s body and minister 
to Him. 

Religious literature has done a great deal to 
popularize this truth and to impress it indelibly on 
our minds. Many a story has been told about it. 
I have read of a monk who prayed long and 
earnestly that Christ would appear to him in a 
vision as He had to other saints. But he got no 
answer to his prayer. One day when he was pray- 
ing fervently for his Master’s presence, the bell 
rang that called him to feed the poor who gathered 
at the monastery gate. He did not wish to go. 
It was much more exhilarating to pray than to 
minister to the wretched creatures who needed his 
help. But he got up from his knees and went to 
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his duty with as cheerful a heart as he could com- 
mand. And lo, as he distributed the food and 
clothing that day the poor who uttered their grati- 
tude had a halo about their heads, and their voices 
had the tone of Him whose lips were full of grace. 
I have heard of a woman who took into her home 
a poor child, who was sick and covered with sores. 
No one else in the community would give the child 
the care it needed. This widow was not able to 
do so. She was poor. She had children of her 
own who would be crowded by the addition of this 
one. But her heart was touched with pity for 
the friendless, unattractive child. And so she 
watched over it as though it was her own. And 
one day as he lay restless on her lap and she sang 
to him, his face was transformed. He gave her 
such a smile as she never had seen before. And 
then he was gone. But the room where she sat 
was aglow with a strange light. Then she knew 
that it was Jesus she had ministered to in the sick 
child. 

There is a story of a pious priest who saw a 
poor fellow about to be sold into slavery for his 
debts. The man’s wife and children were weeping 
about him. The priest had no money with which 
to redeem him. But on the mantelpiece in his 
house he had two silver candlesticks, the gift of 
one whom he loved. With tears in his eyes he 
took them and gave them to the man’s creditors 
and the man was freed. That night when he knelt 
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to pray the good man saw that the candlesticks 
were in their place again. But they were gold 
now instead of silver, and the face of Christ was 
shining between them. Then he realized that in 
helping the prisoner he had ministered to his Lord. 

Everybody is familiar with the legend that tells 
of the little child standing on the bank of a stream 
wishing to cross but unable to do so. A man 
named Offerus came by. He had sworn that he 
never would serve any one who was not stronger 
than himself. But the wail of this weak child 
touched him. He took the little creature on his 
shoulder and waded into the stream. The child 
grew heavier and the torrent stronger. But he 
toiled on, and when he was almost exhausted he 
reached the far shore. Then he found he had been 
carrying his Lord. The Master blessed him and 
changed his name to Christ-Offerus, which you see 
is our name Christopher, and means Christ-bearer. 

A story is told of St. Francis that says a leper 
met him on the road one day and asked an alms. 
Francis gave it and passed on. ‘Then as he 
thought that the leper had known no sign of affec- 
tion for many a year, he turned back and kissed 
him. Then he went on his way once more. A 
moment later he turned again, but the leper was 
no more to be seen, though a man could not have 
gotten away or have hidden himself. Then he 
knew he had pitied and kissed his Lord. 

‘Another story still tells of a man crossing the 
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Russian steppes. It was snowy and cold. He 
came upon another man who was ready to suc- 
cumb to the cold. With no thought for himself 
the traveler took off his coat and put it on the 
man who was so nearly overcome. He saved the 
man but himself was frozen to death. But when 
he reached heaven he saw that the Saviour was 
- wearing the very coat he had given to the suffer- 
ing stranger. Then he knew that he had be- 
friended his Lord. 

Now to be sure these are only stories, but they 
show how deeply the truth that the Saviour taught 
us has become imbedded in the hearts of men, 
that He is in the poor and that what we do for 
them we do for Him. In them Christ seeks our 
ministry every day of our lives, and what we do 
for them is the measure of the love we feel for 
Him. In them we are to discern the Lord’s bodily 
presence in the world still. The body of Christ is 
not here on the communion table only. It is in 
the poverty-stricken tenement. It is in the hos- 
pital. It is robed in the poor garment of some 
neglected child. It is concealed in the black skin 
of some untutored negro. He is embodied in the 
poor creatures, millions and millions of them on 
the other side of the globe who have never heard 
the Gospel as yet, and are not likely to hear it be- 
cause we stint our Lord in our gifts for the foreign 
field. 


When Father Damien gave himself to the ser- 
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vice of the lepers of the South Seas, he was giving 
himself to the service of Christ. When John 
Howard went all over Europe trying to better the 
condition of the prisoners who were rotting in foul 
jails, he was ministering to his needy and suffering 
Lord. When Wendell Phillips turned his back on 
the high place he might have held, and went up 
and down this land moving men to compassion for 
the slave, he was speaking for his Lord as well 
and discerning that Lord’s body in His lowly 
creatures. And when in these days another, whose 
name I will not mention, characterizes the mem- 
bers of that same longsuffering race as half devil 
and half human, and does his utmost in book and 
play to rouse race hatred among us, he is blind, 
he fails to discern his Lord’s body, and he brings 
down on himself his Lord’s rebuke. 

When Lord Shaftesbury entered on his labors 
for the poor of London, and Charles Loring Brace 
did his work for the neglected children of New 
York, they were ministering to their Lord’s bodily 
needs. And when any of us turn away from the 
poor and say as a professed priest of God once 
said to me, “I do not like such people and I am 
very willing to have you take care of them; ” 
whenever we say as the little girl did in her even- 
ing prayer, ‘“ Lord, I saw a little girl on the streets 
to-day. She was cold and hungry and her toes 
were out of her shoes, but, Lord, that isn’t any- 
thing to me, is it? ” whenever we turn our backs 
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on the needy and give them not even good wishes, 
we are treating our Lord Himself with contempt, 
and we shall hear of it by and by, for He Himself 
has declared that He will say to all such, “ Inas- 
much as ye did it not unto one of the least of 
these, my brethren, ye did it not to me.” But 
when one’s heart is touched by the cry of need; 
whenever one pities the suffering; whenever the 
lips speak for the comfort of the distressed, and 
the hands are busy in relieving the oppressed and 
the needy,—then we are helping our Lord, we are 
ministering to His comfort, we are discerning His 
body, we are in real communion with Him here, 
and we shall be welcomed to eternal fellowship 
with Him hereafter. 


IX 
THE DEATH SONG OF CHRIST 


“And when they had sung a hymn they went out 
into the Mount of Olives.”’—Marx 14:26, 


Passover as the Old Testament commanded 
them. You will remember that they were 
commanded to observe it standing, as though they 
were in haste, their clothing girded about them, 
their sandals on, and their staff in hand, as though 
they must be ready to start away instantly when 
a signal was given. They were to have much the 
air that passengers have at a railroad station when 
the train stops for five minutes and they have time 
to snatch only a bite, and must leave the eating 
room as soon as the “ All aboard” is called out 
by the trainmen. But in our Lord’s time they 
partook of the feast at leisure, reclining about the 
table on couches. In ancient times the lamb was 
eaten with bitter herbs and unleavened bread, but 
in Christ’s time there was-red wine on the table, 
and each participant was expected to drink four 
times of it. 
In the ritual given to us by Moses there was no 
mention of any song of praise; indeed, being ready 
133 


ig Christ’s time the Jews did not observe the 
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for flight as they were on the first Passover night, 
to stand and sing would have been inappropriate 
to their purpose, and in the celebration of the 
escape from Egypt they were to reproduce as far 
as possible the action of that first night when the 
slaying of Egypt’s first born brought Pharaoh to 
a brief period of willingness to let God’s people go. 
But in Christ’s time at the Passover celebration six 
Psalms were sung, two of them, the 113th and the 
114th, at the beginning of the feast, and the re- 
maining four, Psalms 115 to 118, at the close 
of it. ‘There was no divine authority for this 
change. I suppose it came about gradually. It 
was, perhaps, inevitable that as the circumstances 
of the nation became easier they should adopt a 
more leisurely method of celebrating that great 
event. The Pharisees and Scribes, who were great 
sticklers for a literal observance of the Command- 
ments, yet kept this feast in the new way. And 
the Lord Jesus who was always more eager for a 
right spirit in doing things than for a rigid observ- 
ance of what we call “red tape,” fell in with the 
prevalent custom of His people, and He too re- 
clined at the table with the twelve as we know. 
We might suppose that this hymn singing would 
have been omitted by our Lord and His disciples 
on the last night of His life. He knew what was 
about to happen. He knew that before another 
sun had set He would be in His grave, and that 
the hours in between would be filled with such 
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anguish as no one in the world ever suffered be- 
fore. The disciples did not know all that Jesus 
knew, indeed it seemed impossible for Him to 
make them realize that He was about to be taken 
from them, but apparently they did begin to feel 
that something tragic was just ahead of them. 
And yet low-spirited as we might expect them to 
be, they stood up and sang a hymn according to 
the custom of their people. I do not know how 
well they sang. It may be that the voices of 
some of them broke. I am sure, at any rate, that 
in that hour the hymn was not sung simply as a 
matter of form. Those who stood closest to the 
Master may have wept as they sang, but a song 
sobbed may be more acceptable to God than a 
song artistically sung that has no soul in it. God 
accepts what comes from the heart. He knows 
what we would do if we could. But the sacrifice 
of the lips when the heart is far away He abhors. 

And Jesus sang. There can be no doubt of 
that. He joined with the rest. And if you read 
those Psalms which they sang together, you will 
see that He must have felt a meaning in the words 
that the men about Him could not possibly 
perceive. Think what His feelings must have been 
as He sang: “ The stone which the builders refused 
is become the head stone of the corner,” or when 
they chanted together the words: “ The sorrows 
of death compassed me and the pains of death gat 
hold upon me; I found trouble and sorrow.” 
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What a consciousness of His work being near its 
end must have come over Him as they came to 
the words: ‘“‘ Return unto thy rest, O my soul, for 
the Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee, for thou 
hast delivered my soul from death, mine eyes from 
tears, and my feet from falling.” What peace 
must have spread over His soul as He sang: 
“‘ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of 
his saints.” And what exultation was His when 
He sang: “The Lord is on my side; I will not 
fear; what can man do unto me?” Somebody has 
said that there is no such singing heard anywhere 
as is heard about the Lord’s table, and it would 
seem as though that may be true. While there 
may be no art in it, there is more heart in it than 
at other times. And it is fair to believe that when 
men have been contemplating the sufferings of 
the Son of God in their behalf, it would put a 
mysterious passion and plaintiveness into their 
voices if they undertake to sing. And just think 
what the effect on Christ must have been when 
He stood in that upper room and sang words writ- 
ten a thousand years before but which referred to 
Himself, to the sufferings He was even then pass- 
ing through, and to the death He would accomplish 
in a few hours. 

It is said that just before the battle of Lutzen 
when the Swedish army was face to face with the 
Imperialists, Gustavus Adolphus advanced to the 
front of his troops and knelt down. In a moment 
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the whole army bent with him in prayer. Then 
the trumpets sounded and ten thousand voices 
joined in singing: 


“ Fear not, O little flock, the foe 
Who madly seeks your overthrow; 
Dread not his rage and power.” 


Then the army of Adolphus moved forward. They 
were victorious, as an army so depending on God 
might be expected to be. But just at the moment 
of victory a riderless horse came flying back into 
the camp. It was the horse of the king. Gustavus 
Adolphus had fallen. But the Swedish king when 
he sang with his troops did not know that he was 
going to his death. He simply shared with his 
men the chances of battle which may take any one, 
it is true, but may leave any one unscathed. But 
when Jesus Christ in that upper room prayed with 
His followers, and then sang hallelujahs to God 
with them, He knew He was about to be slain, and 
slain in a way that promised to put a stigma on 
His name so long as His name was remembered. 
But He sang, none the less, over and over again 
He sang: “ Oh give thanks unto the Lord, for he 
is good, for his mercy endureth forever.” The 
fact is, He knew absolutely what the issue of His 
death would be. He knew that His sacrifice would 
be a great victory. His faith was strong and His 
courage unflinching. He had been saying: “ For 
this cause came I into the world,” and now that 
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the great purpose of His coming was about to be 
accomplished, He did not draw back but met it 
bravely and with a song on His lips. 

If you knew that before to-morrow morning you 
would be led away to be mocked and scourged and 
put to death as a criminal, could you sing? If 
you knew that by to-morrow noon you would be 
dead, even if you passed away quietly among your 
friends, could you be cheerful about it? Could you 
join with all your heart in the singing of the 
hymns used in a service of church worship if you 
knew that men were plotting against you and that 
their plot would succeed, and that in less than 
twenty-four hours, you would be murdered, and 
your name blackened, and all your friends for- 
sake you? Men sing when their prospects are 
bright and life is full of hope. Christ sang when 
shame, and spitting and death were just ahead of 
Him. 


“Oh, to have heard that hymn 
Float through the chamber dim, 
Float through that ‘upper room’ 
Hushed in the twilight gloom. 


“When the last feast was spread 
And the last words were said, 
The Lord Christ sang the hymn 
In the old chamber dim.” 


And what Christ did that night fixed the char- 
acter of the religion that He founded. Paganism 
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does not sing. It sighs and laments. Pagodas and 
mosques have no service of song as part of their 
worship, but every humblest Christian chapel re- 
sounds with sweet melodies. And this augurs well 
for the success of Christianity. We can turn de- 
feat into victory sometimes, by a song. A writer 
in the Lutheran Quarterly has told us a very in- 
teresting story about the overthrow of Louis 
Napoleon. He says that during all the long Sun- 
day afternoon and evening before the battle of 
Sedan the German regiments gathered about their 
bands and sang the hymns of the church and of 
the fatherland. In the afternoon Napoleon made 
a last tour of inspection with some members of 
his staff, and once pointing to a group of Bavarians 
he asked, “‘ What are they singing? ” ‘‘ A house- 
hold song, sire,” said an aide. He then rode to 
another point and from a distant camp-fire another 
chorus came rolling towards him. ‘‘ What are they 
singing? ” asked the nervous emperor. “A battle 
hymn, your honor,” said the aide. The doomed 
man rode on and stopped again in the gloom to 
look down upon a field of Saxons. ‘“ They, too, 
are singing,” he said, “what is it?” ‘ They are 
singing the Reformers’ Battle Hymn, ‘A Mighty 
Fortress is Our God,’” said a member of his 
staff. ‘We are beaten,” said the stricken man as 
he rode back to Sedan waiting the horrors of the 
morrow. With clear intuition Louis Napoleon felt 
that he could not withstand an army that went out 
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to battle with the old songs of the Church and 
native land on their lips. 

Soon after the close of our Civil War some 
Confederate officers were listening to some Union 
officers singing the songs that had been most pop- 
ular in the camps of the Northern army during the 
war. After the singing had gone on for some time 
the Confederate officers said, “‘ If we had had your 
songs we could have defeated you. You won the 
victory because you had the best songs.” If the 
cause which has the best songs stands the best 
chance of winning, what shall we say of the pros- 
pects of a singing faith as over against a faith that 
has no song at all? A songless faith is a dreary 
faith. A Christian’s faith is so full of blessed as- 
surance of God’s care and the Saviour’s devotion 
that we cannot keep from singing. Even when the 
path ahead of us is dreary we brighten the way 
with a song. And when we are face to face with 
suffering we reinforce our courage by singing. 
And in the midst of trial we sing still, trying to do - 
as the Master did when in the upper room He sang 
with the eleven, and thus set His sorrow to music. 
Obedience to God’s will was hard indeed, but the 
Saviour went right on and not only gave exact and 
full obedience but with the obedience lifted up His 
heart in a song of praise. As has well been said, 
His obedience was musical. 

You cannot make an experience so dark that the 
child of God cannot sing in it. Paul and Silas in 
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the filthy inner dungeon at Philippi with their feet 
fast in the stocks, and their backs sore from the 
scourging, sang praises in such a way that the 
prisoners heard them, and the blessing of their 
singing reaches even to us. You remember that 
one of Longfellow’s lyrics on American slavery is 
entitled “‘ The Slave Singing at Midnight.” 


“Loud he sang the Psalm of David; 
fle a negro and enslaved, 
Sang of Israel's victory, 
Sang of Zion, bright and free.” 


You cannot make experiences so dark, I say, that 
the soul that is full of Christ cannot be cheerful in 
the midst of them. Perhaps you know that butter- 
flies are most apt to be on the wing when the sun 
is shining. It is therefore a common practice for 
butterfly hunters to keep their eyes on the insect 
they want without pursuing it, waiting until a 
cloud comes. Under the shadow of the cloud the 
gay creature is almost certain to settle down and 
wait for the sunshine to come back. It is when 
the little creature settles under the cloud that the 
hunter takes it. The human soul is sensitive like 
that to dark experiences. -Gloom paralyzes us. 
The darkness of sorrow, the darkness of defeat, 
the darkness of doubt, the darkness of perplexity, 
the darkness of danger, the darkness of death, dis- 
may us. And there is perhaps no passage in the 
New Testament that has sweeter suggestions to us 
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than that verse in the book of Revelation that tells 
us that in heaven there will be no darkness. But 
it is the glory of our religion that it can fill a man’s 
heart with song when things are dark for him, 
while his mind is distressed and his body is in pain. 

Gilbert White has told us about the charming 
sedge-bird which sings for us the greater part of 
the night. He says that when it happens to be 
silent in the night, you can set it a-singing again 
by throwing a stone or a clod into the bushes where 
it sits. In other words, though it slumbers some- 
times as soon as it is awakened it resumes its song. 
It seems strange to sing in the dark. Sunshine and 
song are things that naturally go together. Dark- 
ness and song seem contradictory. But the Bible 
lays emphasis on the ability of good people to sing 
in the midst of darkness, trial and black discourage- 
ment. That was what David meant when he said, 
“In the night his song will be with me.” 

You will remember the charming song written 
by Madame Guyon. She was in prison in the’ 
Bastille for some seven years for her religious 
views. While there instead of giving way to gloom 
she maintained her cheerfulness, and showed that 
one can have Christian peace even in privation and 
when suffering great injustice. You remember the 
remarkable prison song she wrote. It is known as 
Madame Guyon’s hymn, and it has been the means 
of comforting thousands of souls shut in by afflic- 
tion. It runs like this: 
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“A little bird I am 
Shut from the fields of air; 
And in my cage I sit and sing 
To Him who placed me there; 
Well pleased a prisoner to be, 
Because my God tt pleaseth Thee. 


“ Naught have I else to do; 
I sing the whole day long; 
And He whom most I love to please 
Doth listen to my song; 
He caught and bound my wandering wing, 
But still He bends to hear me sing. 


“ My cage confines me round; 
Abroad I cannot fly; 
But though my wing is closely bound, 
My heart’s at liberty. 
My prison walls cannot control 
The flight, the freedom of the soul. 


“Oh, it is good to soar, 
These bolts and bars above; 
To Him whose purpose I adore, 
Whose providence I love; 
And in His mighty will to find 
The joy, the freedom of the mind.” 


There are other prisons besides those that bolts 
and bars make. ‘There are other sorts of darkness 
besides the darkness that falls upon the world 
when the sun has set. The darkness of affliction, 
the prison of sorrow, are harder to endure than 
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the darkness of night or the imprisonment of the 
body only. And yet out of the darkest sorrow 
that the world has known there have come shouts 
of exultation, and out of the hardest circum- 
stances men have suffered, there have come songs 
that have been the means of lightening the hearts 
of men who were better favored than the singers 
themselves were. 

There is no experience that can come to us so 
sad and dark that God has not provided a hymn 
of comfort for it. And there is nothing that on 
the whole is more soothing to the thoughts and 
feelings of any one in trouble than thinking a song 
through even if one cannot sing it. The sweet 
sounds which men utter in hymns seem to rise and 
then descend again in dew and rain from the hand 
of God upon their parched hearts to cool and quiet 
them. 

There is many a woman whose life in the house- 
hold is filled with fears and troubles and anxieties 
that she never expresses to any one but God. En-. 
during uninterrupted trials, she is sustained 
through the weary pilgrimage through the power 
of Christian song. The griefs that come and go in 
a day she soothes by singing, and the sorrows and 
cares that will not go she makes tolerable by song. 
So she brings joy out of her sadness and patience 
is begotten of her discouragements. So with the 
sick. They may be so weak that the click of a 
door latch or the rattle of a spoon in a teacup will 
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disturb them. They may have no one to turn 
their pillow for them, no one to put ice in their 
parched mouths, or to pour out a soothing ano- 
dyne, or to utter one cheerful word, yet if they 
have within them the memory of the sanctuary 
songs in which they have joined the melody in 
their hearts will quiet their nerves, and still their 
fears, and quicken their trust in God. It was not 
an uncommon thing in war times for soldiers 
whose limbs had to be amputated and who were 
obliged to undergo the pain without any soothing 
anesthetic to rise above the pain by singing a 
hymn. One as he lay on the operating table made 
the hospital resound with the hymn 


“How sweet the name of Jesus sounds, 
In a believer's ears; 
It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 
And drives away his fears.” 


Another in like circumstances sang, ‘‘ There’ll be, 
no sorrow there.” 

A captain who lay on the field of Shiloh seri- 
ously wounded in both thighs and suffering greatly 
from thirst, told us that he looked up at the stars 
shining so brightly overhead and thought of the 
great God who had given His Son to die in agony 
for men. He thought of the Son of God above 
those stars beyond the reach of suffering, and 
that he probably was going to see Him soon. He 
felt that he ought to praise God wounded though 
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he was. So he started to sing as best he could 
that old hymn 


“When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies.” 


There was another soldier in the bush near by. 
He could not be seen but his voice was heard join- 
ing in the strain. So another and another took up 
the song until the field of that terrible battle of 
Shiloh resounded to the praise of God. 

You know that sweet hymn 


“My Jesus as Thou wilt, 
Oh, may Thy will be mine; 
Into Thy hand of love, 
I would my all resign,” 


‘As sung to a tune which is an adaptation from Von 
Weber’s “ Der Freischutz” it is one of the most 
loved hymns of the Church. Do you know the 
history of that hymn? It was written by Ben- 
jamin Schmolke, a pious German pastor. A fire 
swept over his entire parish. It burned the homes — 
of most of his people, burned his own home, and 
his church. Then death came into his home and 
took away his wife and daughter. Then paralysis 
struck him and laid him on his bed so that he 
could not move. Then blindness crept over his 
eyes. And there on his bed, his parish burned 
down, his wife and daughter taken from him, blind 
and paralyzed himself, he composed that hymn 
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“My Jesus as Thou wilt, 
Oh, may Thy will be mine.” 


Blind so that he could not see the stars, he sang 


“Let not my star of hope 
Grow dim or disappear.” 


Unable to move hand or foot he yet sang that God 
would conduct him through each changing scene 
straight to his home above. That is heroism in- 
deed. For its sublimity of spirit it reminds one of 
the Master standing face to face with His awful 
doom and yet singing, ‘‘O give thanks unto the 
Lord, for he is good, for his mercy endureth for- 
ever.” 

A great many have stayed and steadied their 
hearts by singing while suffering martyrdom. 
Jerome of Prague, while bound naked to the stake 
sang hymns with a deep untrembling voice while 
the fire burned that consumed him. 

I hope you have not wearied of these incidents 
I have been citing. This is a principle that can- 
not be established by argument alone, nor can it 
be proved possible by one or two illustrations. 
You might spin a splendid theory about it, and 
demonstrate nothing. You might give a single 
case and be told that that was exceptional. You 
can prove that men can sing in the midst of pain 
only by telling of those who have done it. And 
the instances are many. They abound not only in 
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lands that have been Christian for a long time, but 
in lands that are strange to us, among people 
whom we despise, and among young converts who 
have had little time in which to acquire strong 
faith. 

When Bishop Hannington was taken prisoner 
by Mwanga he sang. He said in telling the story: 
“‘ Suddenly about twenty ruffians fell on us and 
threw me on the ground. Feeling that I was be- 
ing dragged away to be murdered at a distance, I 
sang ‘ Safe in the Arms of Jesus,’ and then laughed 
at the very agony of the situation.” He was after- 
wards shot with his own rifle. But he died with- 
out any fear. He said to the soldiers appointed to 
kill him, “ Go tell Mwanga that I die for the 
Baganda, and that I have purchased the road to 
Uganda with my life.” His last words to his 
friends in England, scribbled by the light of some 
camp-fire, were: “If this is the last chapter of 
my earthly history, then the next will be the first 
page of the heavenly,—no blots and no smudges, © 
no incoherences but sweet converse in the presence 
of the Lamb.” At the same time that Hanning- 
ton was knocked down three native Christian lads 
were taken prisoners. They were tortured; their 
arms were cut off, and they were bound alive to a 
scaffolding under which a fire was made, and so 
they were slowly burned to death. Their enemies 
stood around them jeering and told them now to 
pray to Jesus if they thought He could do any- 
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thing to help them. As an answer to the taunts 
they began to sing: 


“ Killa siku tunsifu.” 


They sang until their shriveled tongues refused to 
shape the sounds. ‘These were the words they 
sang: 


“ Daily, daily, sing to Jesus 

Sing my soul His praises due; 

All He does deserves our praises, 
And our deep devotion, too; 

For in deep humiliation, 
He for us did live below; 

Died on Calvary’s Cross of torture, 
Rose to save our souls from woe.” 


That is the way those black boys met a death of 
torture for their Christian faith. I wonder how 
the multitude of heroic Americans who have as 
their motto the noble words “ Safety first ” would 
meet such an ordeal as that. 

It may not be ours to suffer a martyr’s death. 
But even a quiet death at home is full of terror 
to many people. Unless you have the promises of 
Christ to comfort you, death,is a gloomy thing 
indeed. It always seemed to me a very significant 
thing that when the most outspoken infidel that 
America has produced lay dead in his home on the 
banks of the Hudson, the message that carried the 
news to the ends of the earth, in telling what sort 
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of a funeral service would be held said: “ There 
will be no singing.” Of course not. How could 
they who were without God and without hope sing 
in such an hour as that? Set in contrast with 
that the attitude of John Angell James when his 
wife died. It had been his custom on Saturday 
evenings to read the 103rd Psalm at family 
prayer. But on the Saturday of the week in which 
his wife died, he took the Bible in his hands, 
hesitated a moment, and then he looked up and 
said, “‘ Notwithstanding what we have suffered this 
week, there can be no reason for departing from 
our usual custom. I will read Psalm 103, ‘ Bless 
the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me, 
bless his holy name.’ ” 

The faith of Christian people even is not always 
buoyant as they look forward to the hour of dis- 
solution, but when they come to that hour the 
grace they need will be given them. Bunyan says 
significantly that when “ Miss Much-Afraid ” went 
through the waters of death she was singing. And 
after death we shall be singing still. Prayer will 
be over; praise will continue. Sighing will have 
ceased; singing will be constant. And we shall 
sing there a song that the angels cannot sing. In 
one of Wesley’s hymns he has this bold statement: 


“By faith the upper choir we meet 
And challenge them to sing.” 


But they cannot sing the song we sing. They 
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could sing the song of creation, for we are told 
that at that time the morning stars sang together 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy. They 
could sing of the advent of the Messiah; the 
heavenly choir ushered in the birth of Christ with 
a song. But no one can sing adequately the song 
of redemption except those who have been re- 
deemed. It is a song that arises out of an ex- 
perience, and we are told that no one can learn 
that song except “the hundred and forty-four 
thousand which were redeemed from the earth.” 
I hope we all may join in that song. We sing the 
song of Moses and the Lamb standing about the 
communion table. But remember that if we do 
not learn to love Christ as our redeemer, and serve 
and praise Him on earth, we can have no part in 
that song that the hosts of the redeemed sing to 
Him in heaven. 


x 
SHOWING THE LORD’S DEATH 


“As often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup 
ye do show the Lord’s death.’—x CoRINTHIANS 
II: 20. 


[Ts names by which we have called the 
Lord’s Supper show that we have not 
entirely apprehended its purpose. It has 

been called the Eucharist. That name means the 

giving of thanks, and refers to the element of 
thanksgiving or gratitude there is in this simple 
meal. We call it also the Communion. That 
name recognizes the opportunity for fellowship 
with Christ and with one another which the meal 
affords. We call it also The Lord’s Supper in 
recognition of the one who founded it, and also of 
the fact that it was first celebrated in the evening. 

Some have called it “the breaking of bread.” 

That is a New Testament term, but it is. only a © 

partial description of a single act in the ordinance, 

and does not hint in any way at its spiritual pur- 
pose. By way of preéminence, it has been called 

The Sacrament. I remember in my childhood 

days that I sometimes heard the older members of 

the church speak of Communion Sunday as Sacra- 
ment day. It was a day of peculiar solemnity. 
152 
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They might be careless about attendance on other 
days but were sure to be at church on Sacrament 
day. In his Merchant’s Tale the poet Chaucer uses 
this term. He says: 


“Then to the Church they both of them went 
For to recewe the holy Sacrament.” 


We do not accept this name at all. It is not a 
Scriptural name, and some feel that its suggestions 
are anti-scriptural, and that it intimates that grace 
can be conferred upon us by a mere physical 
rite. The name sacrament, however, refers to the 
sacred character of the ordinance and also to the 
fact that involved in it is a sort of oath by which 
we bind ourselves in covenant with Jesus Christ. 
But the text tells us of an element in this ser- 
vice that is entirely overlooked by every name by 
which we have designated it. The text declares 
that the service is a kind of announcement, an ex- 
hibition or proclamation of some truth. It fails 
of its purpose if every time it is celebrated it is 
not a distinct declaration of something to the 
world. For some reason we have lost sight of this 
intention. I remember that in my childhood many 
people who did not commune, yet stayed to the 
communion service. The pastor always invited 
those who did not wish to commune to take seats 
in the side pews. There was always a goodly 
number of people who accepted the invitation, and 
looked on while the members of the church com- 
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muned. But since then men have become very 
sensitive to being singled out and made conspic- 
uous as non-church-members and it is likely that 
the old habit fell into disuse, because none ac- 
cepted the invitation to stay as witnesses of the 
service without being participants. But still the 
proclamatory character of the communion is not 
entirely gone since through it we do show forth 
the Lord’s death to one another. 

Ordinarily we celebrate the birthdays of our 
great men. We have made holidays of Washing- 
ton’s and of Lincoln’s birthdays. The birthplaces 
of our great men we cherish. We have undertaken 
to make the birthplace of Lincoln a shrine to which 
we may turn our feet that our love of country may 
be deepened. We have marked and preserved the 
birthplace of Theodore Roosevelt. We regard 
with tender affection the places where our great 
men toiled in making their way upward to fame. 
And all our instincts impel us to this. We like to 
remember our friends as they were in life. Some 
people refuse to look at the face of a dear friend 
as it lies in the casket because they wish to re- 
member only the days of happiness and strength, 
and not to have before them the face’s death pal- 
lor. Only now and then has the world made an 
exception. The death day of Giordano Bruno, 
who was executed because he dared to think for 
himself, is celebrated. But that may be because 
we are not certain when he was born, but we do 
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know that he was burned alive, February 17th, 
1600. The death day of John Huss has been cele- 
brated, because we are uncertain of the date of 
his birth. But we know that he was burned at the 
stake July 6th, 1415. 

The birth of Jesus Christ is indeed celebrated 
all over the world. There are those who place the 
emphasis on the celebration of His birth, since 
they feel that the incarnation and not the atone- 
ment is the central doctrine of Christianity. But 
the Scriptures put the emphasis on the celebration 
of the Saviour’s death. Christ Himself saw to it 
that while His birth is celebrated once a year, His 
death should be celebrated frequently in the simple 
memorial supper which He established on the 
night before He died, in which He very ingeniously 
associated the thought of sacrificial death with 
broken bread and the juice of grapes, which very 
easily and naturally suggest His bruised and 
broken body and His shed blood. Never did any 
one else in all the world’s history ask men affec- 
tionately to remember the time when he was 
executed as a criminal. That Jesus Christ could 
do that is to me a sufficient proof that He was the 
world’s redeemer as He claimed to be. There is 
nothing that shows the more than human foresight 
of Jesus Christ better than the way He has held 
the thought of His death before the minds of His 
people in both of the ordinances which He estab- 
lished. He made baptism a burial that we might 
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be “ buried in the likeness of his death.” And He 
made the communion a celebration of His death. 
And so all the way down through the centuries He 
has forestalled the efforts of men to whom the 
cross of Christ is an offense and who have sought 
to turn men’s attention from His sacrificial death 
to His birth, from the wonders of atonement to 
the preparatory wonders of His incarnation. He 
did that so effectually that there has been no cor- 
ruption of the Lord’s Supper that has obscured the 
death of Christ as its central thought. The one 
scene of His career that we could not bear to look 
upon, and that our sensitive hearts shrink from 
portraying, that is the single thing He selects to 
be remembered,—His violent death. He has fixed 
the thought of the violence He suffered at the 
hands of men in such a way in this meal that we 
cannot possibly eliminate it. He speaks of the 
body broken and the blood poured out. He 
speaks of them separately, and gives us separate 
symbols of them, as though to give the strength of 
a repeated presentation of the sufferings He en-— 
dured for us. 

One would think that this service would be a 
very sad one, but it is not. We have a sense of 
solemnity as we take these emblems of His suffer- 
ing in our hands, but we are not melancholy. If 
we have any sense of sadness at all it is because 
we feel how unworthy we are of the Son of God 
making any sacrifice or enduring any shame for 
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our sakes. So far as the Saviour is concerned we 
remember Him with gratitude, but we have no dis- 
position to commiserate Him at all. There is noth- 
ing funereal about this meal. We have no sense 
of defeat or despair, as we celebrate the Saviour’s 
' dying love. It is not gloomy memorial of suffer- 
ing undergone by one who did not deserve it. It 
would be a most depressing rite if that was all 
there is to it. But we have no sense of depres- 
sion here. We are inspired as we gather about 
this board. After the meal we separate with a 
sense of exultation. Doubtless we have often 
wondered why it is so. We may not always have 
been able to state the reason clearly to our minds, 
but it has had a strong hold on our subconscious- 
ness none the less. The reason for it is that while 
this spread table proclaims the Lord’s death it 
makes another announcement besides. It an- 
nounces that the Lord who died lives again and 
is coming back again in power to the place of His 
humiliation. “ As often as ye eat this bread and 
drink this cup ye do show the Lord’s death till 
he come.” So that the communion service looks 
forward as well as backward. It is not only his- 
tory but prophecy as well. It joins together His 
humiliation and His vindication. So that while 
we celebrate His death, we have a sense of His 
complete triumph which soon will be made mani- 
fest to all the world. 

This then is the single thought that stands out 
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in the communion, the Lord’s death. The Master 
ordered it so, and His followers have obeyed Him. 
We may well be astonished how those men who be- 
little the Saviour’s death in these days can gather 
about the Lord’s table. If they were consistent 
they would give it up as Ralph Waldo Emerson 
did. For the thing which they slight is magnified 
here. Indeed it is the one thing that is held up to 
view in commemoration. It is not the Lord’s life 
that is emphasized in the Communion, splendid as 
that was in its unsullied holiness. It is not His 
teaching that is celebrated, though the world has 
admitted that as a teacher Jesus Christ is with- 
out a peer. It was not His power to work miracles 
that Christ asked His friends to remember, though 
He went through the world bestowing upon men 
gifts that could come only from a hand that was 
divine. It was His death only that was to be pro- 
claimed. It was His broken body that was to be 
exhibited, and the blood ebbing from His veins in 
the hour of His sorrow that was to be held up to 
the view of believers and unbelievers alike. 

The Lord Jesus did not often speak to His dis- 
ciples of His death. It may be that He would 
have spoken of it oftener but that when He did 
speak of it they “‘ took him and began to rebuke 
him ” as though He was dropping into melancholy 
and needed encouragement. They were so taken 
up with thinking of a material kingdom and of 
the thrones they were to have in it, that it was 
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quite useless to talk to them more than He did 
about His mission being a sacrificial one, and to 
tell them that His aims could be reached only by 
the death of His body and the extreme anguish of 
His soul. The importance of His death to the 
world must not be measured by the number of 
Christ’s words about it, but by the weight and 
solemnity of the words. And we shall not rightly 
estimate the great place which Christ intended His 
death to hold in our thought unless we remember 
how important a place in Christian worship He 
gave to the two ordinances of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, both of which are intended to hold 
the necessity and the power of the Lord’s death 
before the minds of His people. In the Com- 
munion He specially pleads for us to remember 
only six hours of that wonderful life. We may 
forget all else but He asks that His death shall 
not be forgotten. Do this in remembrance of 
Me, and thus ‘“ show forth the Lord’s death,” is 
His command. Surely we are right then, when in 
obedience to His appeal we make death the cen- 
tral thought in all that we do. Surely we are right 
. when like Paul we resolve that we will glory only 
in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, and when 
we determine to know nothing but Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified. That Jesus died for us ought 
to be our first thought when we wake in the 
morning; it ought to be gratefully remembered as 
we fall asleep at night; it ought to give tone to 
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every act, quality to every word we speak, and 
purity to every thought. And above all else when 
we gather in the house dedicated to His worship 
we ought not simply to revere Him as a teacher, 
or to obey Him as our Lord, but we ought to 
worship Him as our redeemer, remembering His 
death. That is what He asks of us, and when 
He looks down upon me I am resolved that that is 
what He shall find me doing. 

When we proclaim the Lord’s death in this sup- 
per we set forth two things. One is the dreadful- 
ness of sin. The other is the sufficiency of Christ’s 
blood to put away sin. First, then, the com- 
munion service declares the dreadfulness of sin. 
Man’s sin brought the Son of God to Calvary’s 
cross. Nothing else did it. No one can share in 
this service unless he realizes this. Nobody has 
any right at this table if he feels he never did 
anything very wrong. There is no room here for 
one who has any sense of his own merit. This is 
an ordinance for sinners, and not only that, but 
for sinners who realize the enormity of their sins. 
It is for sinners who have the conviction that they — 
cannot get rid of sin by their own efforts. The 
communion service sets forth the utter helplessness 
of the sinner. He is in such a plight that he can do 
‘nothing to save himself. Nobody among his fel- 
low men can help him, for they are as fatally in- 
volved as he. The only help there is for him is 
in the blood of God’s Son that was shed for many, 
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—for the sin-conscious communicant and for all 
others like him if they will come confessing their 
need as he does. 
The other suggestion is the all-sufficiency of the 
atonement for sin which Jesus Christ has provided 
- for sinners. It loudly proclaims that there is none 
other name but the name of Jesus which is effec- 
tive for the sinner’s salvation, and yet that is 
abundantly sufficient. “The blood of Jesus 
Christ, his son, cleanseth us from all sin.” Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim lost the burdensome pack from his 
back when he confronted the cross, and it rolled 
out of sight into the Saviour’s sepulchre. That 
has been the experience of sin-burdened souls in 
every age. At the cross of Christ, and there alone, 
have they found release from sin. But there the 
terror of guilt and the moral bondage in which we 
are involved, are both gone and we begin to know 
what liberty the sons of God enjoy. Nothing else 
can do that for us. All the theories devised in the 
past nineteen hundred years by infidels who have 
scoffed at the atonement, and by bewildered semi- 
Christians who have tried to refine it into nothing- 
. ness, have failed utterly to bring a single soul into 
that unspeakable peace that millions upon millions 
have found in the sweet consciousness that “ his 
own self bare our sins in his own body on the 
tree,” and that “by his stripes we are healed.” 
This is a primary truth in Christianity, of primary 
importance as well as first in point of time. After 
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all our wanderings afield we have to come back to 
it. The Lord Bishop of Durham, at the end of a 
long illness, was asked what he had been think- 
ing of. He replied, “I have been coming back 
from all my studies to remember that Jesus died 
for me.” Charles H. Spurgeon declared that he 
had lived by four words “ Jesus died for me,” and 
that he intended to die by them. And you will 
remember the untaught Scotch lad who wanted to 
come to the Lord’s table but who was thought by 
the minister of the kirk not to be intelligent 
enough to “ discern the Lord’s body ” and so was 
turned away. As he went out of the door of the 
kirk sobbing, he was heard to say: 


“ Three in one, and one in three, 
And the middle one, He died for me.” 


Two things, then, this service declares with un- 
mistakable clearness, that no sinner can save him- 
self, and every sinner can find his salvation in the 
blood of Jesus Christ. ' 

Shocking as the sight of Calvary is, nothing is 
better worth remembering and as we remember it, 
the scene gathers to itself a beauty that far trans- 
cends all the other scenes of His life. Dr. G. H. 
Morrison has told us a little incident that well 
shows how this can be. He says there was a 
woman whom he knew who was very beautiful 
indeed, except as to her hands. They were mis- 
shapen and drawn awry. Her little daughter used 
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oiten to look at her mother’s hands, and wonder 
what made them so repulsive. At last one day 
the child ventured to say, “ Mother, I love your 
face, and your eyes, and your hair, for they are 
so beautiful. But your hands ” She did not 
- need to say what she was thinking. Horror was 
depicted on her countenance. And then the 
mother told her about her hands. She said that 
ten years before their house had taken fire. The 
nursery was all ablaze. But she had rushed up- 
stairs, and into the nursery, and snatched her baby 
from the cradle, and from that moment her hands 
had been scarred and ugly. And she told the won- 
dering daughter who had made the inquiry that 
the baby whose life she had saved that day was 
the little girl who had asked her about her hands, 
and was now listening to the explanation. Then 
the child looked affectionately at the shapeless 
hands she used to shrink from, and she leaned 
over and kissed them, and said, “‘ Mother, I love 
your face and your eyes and your hair still, for 
they are very beautiful. But I love your hands 
now best of all.” So precisely, no feature of the 
Saviour’s wonderful life could be half so great a 
delight for us to remember and to celebrate as 
His shameful death on the cross for us. Other 
scenes have their own charm, but this enchains 
our gaze most of all. 

Nineteen hundred years have passed away since 
this supper was established in memory of Christ. 
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His atoning death has enshrined Him in the affec- 
tion of the world. I suspect there has not been a 
single week in all that time when some one has not 
tasted the broken bread in memory of Him. 
Every Sunday, throughout this broad land of ours, 
and clear across the earth, and in the islands of 
the sea, devout souls are taking the morsel of 
bread in their hands and putting the cup to their 
lips, and gratefully murmuring His name. Men 
have done their utmost to blot His name out of 
the earth, but His is the one universally known 
name to-day. And in most places where His name 
is known He Himself is loved. He has countless 
friends who love Him more than they love their 
own lives or their own good name. We never have 
seen His face. We never have heard His voice. 
We never have felt the pressure of His hand. And 
yet our hearts are so devoted to Him that we can 
look up to Him and say: 


“T’ll go where you want me to go, dear Lord, 
Over mountain or vale or sea, 
I'll do what you want me to do, dear Lord, 
Pll be what you want me to be.” 


We would give our last dollar for His sake. We 
would go to any part of the world for Him. We 
would lay down our lives for Him. We would 
suffer shame for Him. Napoleon Bonaparte once 
said, “ Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne and myself 
have founded empires, but we founded them by 
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force and where are they? Jesus Christ founded 
an empire in love and millions are now ready to 
die for Him.” By His death Jesus Christ has 
drawn to Himself the hearts of men and bound 
them to Him in such devotion as has not a paral- 
- lel anywhere else in the world. His words sway 
the minds of men to-day, and His personality so 
compels the homage of millions upon millions of 
hearts among all sorts and conditions of men that 
they have no wish except to please Him; they have 
no life apart from His, but say with Paul, “I live 
no longer, Christ liveth in me”; and it will be 
the heaven of heavens to them if after this life they 
may be in His presence and, as John says, “ oe 
his face.” 


XI 


THE COMMUNION SERVICE AND 
SPIRITUAL HEALTH 


“ For this cause many are weak and sickly among 
you, and many sleep.” —1 CORINTHIANS ITI: 30. 

“Ve offer polluted bread upon mine altar; and ye 
say, Wherein have we polluted thee? In that ye 
say, The table of the Lord is contemptible.”—Mata- 
CHI i. 7. 


HE apostle Paul never sat in judgment on 
: the Church. He loved the Church and 
gave himself for it as his great Master 
did. The Church was so dear to him that he 
could not possibly indulge in the cheap criticisms 
of it that are the stock in trade of so many evan- 
gelists. You never find Paul pointing out before 
an unbelieving world the shortcomings of the bride 
of Jesus Christ, which the Church is said to be. 
He never held up the habits of the Church to ridi- © 
cule. He never caricatured a prayer-meeting, as 
some do in order to provoke a laugh. He knew 
very well, of course, how far the Church falls short 
of what it ought to be; he was fully aware of its 
mistakes; he was conscious of its faults; and he 
sorely grieved over its sins. But le always traced 
these things to their source in the shortcomings of 
166 
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some of the members of the Church. He was no 
more disposed to blame the Church because some 
of its members were bad than we are to speak 
scornfully of all the apostles because there was 
one Judas among them. It is no more fair to 
speak slightingly of the Church because some of its 
members are not what they ought to be than it 
would be to condemn all banks because now and 
then a cashier has gone wrong. ‘There have been 
people who did that. Because now and then a 
trusted officer of some bank has stolen the bank’s 
money, some folks hoard their money, putting it 
in an old stocking and hiding it in a cupboard, or 
in the upholstery of an old chair, or behind a brick 
in a fireplace, or like Silas Marner in a hole in 
the ground. We recognize the folly of that. 
Banks are good in spite of their having now and 
then an unworthy official. And churches are good, 
too, in spite of the fact that no one of us is all he 
ought to be, least of all is he what he ought to be 
who rarely opens his mouth to speak of the 
Church, which “ God hath redeemed with his own 
blood” without shooting out some faultfinding 
word. ‘There are some people who cannot take 
part in prayer-meeting without scourging the 
Church. It is poor business. Such critics would 
better be confessing their own sins. They call to 
one’s mind an old sheik of the desert. One night 
one of his sons who was very busy with his devo- 
tions, said to his father, “ Father, see the rest of 
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thy sons are asleep. I alone am awake to pray.” 
And the wise old father said to the complaining, 
self-righteous son, “Son of my soul, it were better 
that thou, too, wert asleep than to be awake to 
criticise thy brothers.” If we look at our own 
hearts and survey our own lives we shall find plenty 
to criticise without going abroad. 

When Paul pointed out the faults of individual 
members in the Church he did it with a view to 
helping them. And when he looked over the list 
of members in the Corinthian church he found 
many of them faulty enough. I should not like 
to think of any church of my acquaintance so 
faulty in its make-up as this church at Corinth 
was, which Paul founded and which he so loved 
and carefully ministered to. There is hardly a sin 
in the whole varied list of wicked deeds known to 
men, that he does not plead with some of its mem- 
bers to give up. And in order to help those erring 
brethren who were very dear to him, he points 
out to them what the cause of their misdeeds was. 
He found it in a place that would never have oc- ° 
curred to us. He says that the spiritual weakness 
of many of the members of that church was due to 
their misuse of the communion service. And he 
says further that in some the malady had so ad- 
vanced that they were fallen into that sleep that is 
the beginning of spiritual death. ‘For this cause 
many are weak and sickly among you, and some 
are fallen asleep,” he says. 
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We do not need just now to go into detail about 
the particular misuse of communion service that 
prevailed among the Corinthians. They turned 
the simple memorial meal that Christ established 
into an orgy in which some people stuffed them- 
selves as though they were gluttons, while the poor 
members of the church who had nothing to con- 
tribute to the feast stood about having little or no 
chance to get even a morsel of bread or a sip of 
wine to use in bringing to their mind the great 
sacrifice that their Lord had made for them. We 
are not prone to that fault to-day. We do not 
have a love feast in connection with the Lord’s 
Supper as the Corinthian church did. I know of 
no church that does. So that the particular misuse 
of the communion that is referred to in the letter 
to the Corinthians is ancient history indeed. But 
the principle that Paul is bringing out in this text 
is just as much alive as it ever was. And I have 
no doubt if Paul could look at any assembled com- 
pany to-day celebrating the Lord’s death, he would 
note our wandering thoughts and our evident 
failure to appreciate what we are doing, and with 
the list of the Church’s members in mind he would 
notice many and many a vacant place, and he 
would say that just here we are falling short of 
what Christ expects of us, and since we fail at the 
heart of things we fall short everywhere else. We 
may not have thought of this matter before but 
Paul makes it clear beyond any denial that there 
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is a direct relation between our attitude towards 
the communion service and our spiritual health. 
Neglect of the communion table is not merely a 
symptom of decline but it is a cause of spiritual 
decline. 

I was greatly interested to find that God’s 
people were delinquent in a similar way in Old 
Testament times. Malachi was the last of the 
prophets of the Old Dispensation, and he was per- 
haps the most searching in the way he spoke to 
God’s people about their personal shortcomings. 
Through him God bitterly complained of the way 
His people treated Him. He told them plainly 
that they were cheats in their religion. That is a 
very serious charge. A man who will cheat in his 
religion will cheat everywhere else. He is a man 
who is smitten with dishonesty all the way 
through. But that is the charge that God made 
against His people through Malachi. He says that 
they neglected the Lord’s house and they were 
stingy and fraudulent in the offerings they made. 
The Law required the people to offer in sacrifice’ 
only the choicest of the flock and herd. Not only 
did imperfections of body like blindness or lame- 
ness make an animal unfit for sacrifice, but im- 
perfection of disposition would cause its rejection. 
Animals that were obstinate, or petulant or ca- 
pricious were not to be offered to God. But these 
people had such low thoughts of God and His 
house that they offered Him cheap and blemished 
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animals in sacrifice, and they seem to have had 
no sense of impropriety in the way they acted, and 
their consciences were quite untroubled by it. 
When God rebuked them they impudently an- 
swered back. When He charged them with cheat- 
ing they asked, “ In what have we cheated thee? ” 
and He said promptly, “In tithes and offerings,” 
that is, in the meagre gifts they made. When He 
declared that they had polluted His altars they 
asked impatiently, “‘ How have we polluted thee? ” 
And God told them plainly that they dishonored 
Him by the sort of gifts they put on His altars, and 
that in doing that they said in actions that speak 
louder than words, ‘“‘ The Lord’s altar, or the Lord’s 
table is contemptible.” And He told them plainly 
that it would be a great deal more decent of them 
to shut up the temple, and abolish sacrifices alto- 
gether than to have the doors open for worship 
and take part reluctantly if at all, or to have the 
sacrifice made on the altar but to have it consist 
of animals that were worthless, or at least that 
cost very little, as little as could be made. 

Now it may seem to us that the habits of the 
Jews in worship were so different from ours that 
this text can have no application to us. They wor- 
shipped by sacrifice of animals on the altar; we 
worship in spirit and in truth. They worshipped 
by ceremony; we render God a reasonable service. 
But no matter what the outward manner may be, 
the heart can be the same. It was with the at- 
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titude of the people’s heart towards Him that God 
was dealing through His servant Malachi. And it 
is with the people’s heart in worship that we have 
to do here. 

I suppose that when the prophet speaks of “ the 
table of the Lord ” he refers to the altar of burnt 
offering. On that-altar animals were sacrificed to 
God for the sins of the people. When we speak of 
the table of the Lord we think of the communion 
table with the broken bread and having the cup 
of wine standing upon it. But what do these 
things stand for? ‘They are the symbols of the 
costliest sacrifice that ever was made. They stand 
for the slain flesh and the poured out blood of 
the Son of God. On the old altar was the poor 
offering that man could make in atonement for 
his sin, poor and insufficient at its best. On the 
communion table is thé representation of God’s 
offering for man’s sin, precious beyond our power 
to compute and ample to make atonement for us 
all. I will have no quarrel with the Roman 
Catholic priest who calls his communion table an 
altar, if he will let me say that the elements on 
the altar are not transformed by magic incanta- 
tion into the veritable flesh and blood of the Re- 
deemer, and if he will let me say that the bread 
and wine that we have here are simply the re- 
minders of a sacrifice for sin that was made once 
for all and that does not need to be repeated. 

And there is another point of likeness between 
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the communion and the old altar. When alliances 
were formed a sacrifice was made and the con- 
tracting parties feasted on the flesh of the sacrifice. 
This idea underlay the sacrifices of old among all 
peoples. When the law was promulgated to Israel 
altars were reared, sacrifices were made, and then 
Moses representing God and Aaron and his sons 
and the elders representing the people feasted on 
the flesh of the victims. Plato tells us that when 
the Greeks made a sacrifice they ate the flesh of 
the animals and that they called this “ eating or 
feasting with the gods.” And at this table we eat 
the flesh of the sacrificed victim. We feast with 
the Lord when we gather about this table. He 
Himself is the host at this board. But the food 
which He gives us is His own flesh, and the drink 
He serves is His own blood. So that you cannot 
help seeing how close the likeness is between the 
table that is spread before us month by month in 
these ‘last days,” and the altar that smoked with 
the sacrificial victim in the old Jewish temple. 
And it is easily possible for us to find in God’s 
rebuke of His people of old when they made His 
altar contemptible by their inattention to it, a re- 
buke for ourselves when we act slightingly towards 
this table that stands for the communion of the 
body and blood of our Lord. 
I suppose that one of the ways in which we show 
most positively our feeling that “ the Lord’s table 
is contemptible ” is by staying away from it. The 
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number of professedly Christian people who 
neglect the communion table is amazing. If a 
mother before she dies asks her child to do some- 
thing in memory of her, the child faithfully and 
gladly fulfils the mother’s dying request. We 
acknowledge that the Saviour’s wish far outweighs 
a mother’s wish and yet we neglect its fulfilment. 
The Church, too, seems not to have put sufficient 
emphasis on the communion service. Doubtless 
it is the more important of the two ordinances. 
But while one cannot enter into fellowship with 
an evangelical church without baptism he can be 
in good standing as long as he lives without ever 
having attended a communion service after his 
reception. One is not regarded as a good Roman 
Catholic unless he goes to mass every Sunday. He 
is required to attend once a year. But with most 
Protestant peoples attendance at the communion 
service is wholly optional. Indeed as we have ob- 
served, the churches have been a great deal busier 
keeping certain people from coming to the table 
than in inducing those who ought to come to be 
in their places regularly to celebrate the Lord’s 
death. 

You will notice that the backsliding of Christian 
people usually begins in neglect of the communion 
service. Not coming to this table they forget 
Christ and their obligations to Him. And He 
misses them. He notes their absence. He mourns 
over them. If they knew how He grieves over 
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their forgetting Him, no communion season would 
ever find them absent. And it gives Him double 
pain when His disciples assemble for worship, and 
they see the table spread, and they know of His 
wish to be so remembered, and yet they turn 
‘their backs on Him and His appeal, and go out as 
though they did not wish to remember Him but 
were determined to forget Him. We would not so 
insult any earthly friend, yet we heedlessly put to 
shame in the eyes of all the people our heavenly 
friend, “that dear friend on whom our hopes of 
heaven depend.” I confess that I never have been 
able to understand how any one can do it. If 
people thought what they are doing, they would 
not, they could not do it. 

People are sometimes surprised ais their pas- 
tors urge upon them to be at the communion ser- 
vice each month even if circumstances prevent 
them being present at other times. It is not be- 
cause we believe there is any magic in this service. 
It is not because we look upon it as a sacrament 
imparting to all who partake of it a mysterious 
spiritual grace. It is because the vision of Christ 
_ which we get when we partake of these emblems 
of His suffering, and the prayers to Christ that 
rise from our hearts when we recall what He has 
done for us, inspire us with a new devotion to 
Him and put within us a courage to face our duties 
and bear our trials, that we emphasize the im- 
portance of being faithful in celebrating this 
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ordinance. The Saviour felt this service to be an 
exceedingly important one or He would not have 
made it the subject of a command. He did not 
present it merely as a privilege, as we do, and 
leave it to one’s discretion whether he observe it 
or not. He commanded its observance. One 
would think that those who love the Saviour 
would not need to be commanded to remember 
Him in this way. The Master’s wish ought to be 
law to us. Alas, it is not. And so He commanded 
us to observe the communion service. ‘ Do this,” 
He said, ‘‘ in remembrance of me.” And He issued 
the command for our good. 

I suppose, too, we are treating the Lord’s table 
with contempt when we gather about it without 
any real appreciation of the privilege, and instead 
of thinking of what we are doing we let our minds 
wander about, and think of everything else in the 
world except why we are here, and of everybody 
else in the world except Him who is our host. If 
some great potentate should invite you to be a 
guest at a banquet, your mind would not wander 
at that feast. You would watch your host from 
the beginning of the meal to the end. You would 
lose sight of nothing that went on, and you would 
not miss anything that was said. But to be in- 
vited to this table is a greater thing than to be 
invited to the table of any man in the world. To 
have a seat here is an honor greater than to sit 
on any earthly throne. It is a place that angels 
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might covet. To be here is to be a guest at the 
table of the King of kings. The greatness of the 
host and the marvelous character of the feast, if 
we reflect on them, will effectually prevent wander- 
ing thoughts. 

Of course, I know what weak creatures the best 
of us are. No one of us lives as finely as he 
ought. Some of the best men and women the 
world has known have confessed with sorrow of 
heart that there were times when they had to hold 
themselves to their religious duties by main force. 
It is a singular thing. If we love Jesus Christ, as 
surely we do, it ought to be the greatest delight of 
our lives to sit down in communion with Him. 
And yet it is not always so. We sometimes come 
because we know we ought. We are so frail in 
our Christian character that the promise of excite- 
ment and pleasure and rest somewhere else makes 
our spiritual duty seem at first a bit irksome. 
Even saints have to force themselves to keep their 
appointment with their Lord sometimes. But 
when we come, and sit down with Him, and enjoy 
a new display of His love for us we rise up from 
this table feeling that we would not have missed 
the communion with Him that we have had for 
the world. John Knox called the Lord’s Supper 
“a singular medicine for all sick creatures, a com- 
fortable help to weak souls.” That it is. Because 
some neglect it, they are sickly, and some have 
fallen asleep. 


XII 
TILL HE COME 


“As often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup 
ye do show the Lord’s death till he come.’—1 Co- 
RINTHIANS II: 20. 


HERE are some suggestions which the 
i Saviour intended the Supper to make to 
us which are not at once apparent to 
those who celebrate it or to those who look on. 
Its memorial character is obvious. The character 
of the symbols used representing clearly enough 
the flesh and blood of our Lord show forth even to 
a dull observer the great sacrifice He made for, 
our sins. But when the Lord instituted the 
memorial meal He set a limit to the time of its 
observance. He said that we should so show forth 
the Lord’s death “ till he come.” So that in the 
very words in which He established the ceremonial 
He made it clear that it is part of His program to 
come back to this world where He suffered humilia- 
tion, and where for so many years His faithful 
disciples would cherish His memory. So that the 
Lord’s Supper is a prophecy as well as a memorial; 
it looks forward as well as backward; it is in- 
tended not only to nourish gratitude but to stimu- 
late hope. It means that we are not contemplat- 
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ing a sunset, glorious as that may be, but we are 
facing a sunrise. We have the day ahead of us, 
and we are watching for the glorious dawn. Only 
as we keep this thought in mind will the celebra- 
tion of the supper be kept from mournfulness and 
we be able to come away from the communion 
table with a certain sort of exultation. 

It must sadly be admitted that most people do 
not have this thought in mind on communion Sun- 
day. The great evangelist, Dwight L. Moody, says 
that he went to the Lord’s table for years and 
never saw the coming of the Lord promised in it. 
He looked back to the Lord’s death but not at all 
forward to His glorious coming again in power, 
triumphant over all His foes. So, alas, it is with 
most of us. Indeed some of those who gather 
about the sacramental table deny all thought of 
Christ’s return, and some even make light of what 
the early Church cherished as its blessed hope. 
But our Lord so associated the celebration of His 
death and the promise of His return that Dr. B. 
H. Carroll has well said that men who have ceased 
to believe in our Lord’s personal, audible, and 
visible return ought to stop coming to the Lord’s 
Supper. Whenever the communion is observed 
the minister ought distinctly to quote the Lord’s 
command in obedience to which we eat the bread 
and sip the wine, and then impressively emphasize 
the fact that it is “till he come.” For as Sir 
Robertson Nicoll said it would be to the advantage 
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of the Church to hear more of His coming from 
its preachers. And our times are so confusing and 
bewildering with their many cross currents of 
thought that as Robert Speer has said, ““ We need 
the star of the Second Advent to steer by.” 

With the early Church it was their most lively 
hope that the Lord was to come back to the world. 
It was their dearest faith. They used the words, 
“Till he come,” as a sort of password which they 
whispered to one another and by which they recog- 
nized one another. It was like the strains of a 
song that sounded ever in their ears and kept up 
their spirits when they might otherwise have given 
way to despondency. It was a phrase that they 
used as a sort of a challenge to all adversaries 
when they were particularly hard pressed. They 
were the words with which they declared their 
faithfulness when they were dying in the agonies 
of martyrdom. They no more doubted that their 
Lord would come back than they doubted their 
own existence. It was as sure as their own salva- 
tion, and their salvation would have been mean- 
ingless without it. And it was only when this 
great hope began to languish, that the Church be- 
gan to lose her distinctive character, and began to 
conform to the ways of the world, and lost her 
power to impress men by her mighty works. Per- 
haps the thing which more than anything else 
marks the Church of to-day as different from that 
of apostolic days is the absence of this confident 
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looking forward to our Lord’s return. It is at the 
bottom of our loss of power, is the cause of our 
nervelessness, and the failure of our hopes, and 
underlies our lack of exuberance in the personal 
Christian life. 

To be sure the promise that the Supper gives 
us about the Lord’s return is that it will be 
thoroughly personal. He was sitting before the 
disciples when He gave them the assurance that 
He would come back. Any interpretation of His 
words that would make them mean that His future 
presence would be any less real than it was just 
at that moment, would be a wresting of Scripture 
to its utter destruction. It would have been no 
sort of comfort to those men who were well-nigh 
distracted by the impending loss of their Master 
for Him to assure them that the world would 
steadily grow better in His absence. The com- 
forting element in the promise was that He Him- 
self would come back to His people. There might 
be some of them who might not tarry till He came, 
but if they were certain that He would come at 
some time and set up the kingdom over which He 
would personally rule, so that He would be vin- 
dicated in the very place where once He was 
humiliated, they could wait that coming with 
courage, and cherish His promise as “ the blessed 
hope.” To make this return merely of an ethical 
nature, would be to whittle down its meaning until 
the plainest language could not be depended on. 
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Such a method of interpretation would empty 
every passage of the Word of God of its content, 
so that no verse of the Bible could carry assurance 
of any fact. If Christ is not to return to this world 
in person then the language of the New Testament 
is unintelligible, and indeed nothing short of de- 
ceptive, and no confidence can be placed in any 
of its teachings, for the promise of His return is 
inwrought into every part of the book, and cannot 
be eliminated from it without hopelessly mutilating 
the whole volume, and rendering it worthless. We 
are willing to admit that the fact of our Lord’s 
personal return does not fit into the evolutionary 
program that is so popular just now, any more 
than the story of the fall of man does. But we 
are not concerned about that. The word of Jesus 
Christ on any subject is final with us. And on 
this subject as well as on any other we wish only 
to discover what the Saviour really said. Hap- 
pily there are no two ways of fairly interpreting 
what He said about His second coming. To get 
any other meaning out of His plain words is 
handling the word of God deceitfully. So we may 
rest assured. He will come back to us. He Him- 
self hath said it. He was not deceived, and He 
would not deceive us. He is sure to come. 


“O blessed hope! with this elate, 
Let not your hearts be desolate, 
But strong in faith, in patience wait,, 
Until He come.” 
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All of us who look for the coming of our Lord 
as the apostles did ask many questions about it. 
We ask eagerly when and how He will come. We 
should not wish to be taken unawares. We should 
like some sign to be given us that the great event 
is at hand so that we may be on the alert. And 
our Lord is anxious to indulge us. He is more 
anxious than we are that when He comes He shall 
find us watching. We are so eager for the fulfil- 
ment of His great promise that we grow weary of 
waiting. Hope deferred makes the heart sick with 
longing. We are like sentinels who fall asleep at 
their post of watching. We are like Bernard of 
Clairvaux, the greatest man of his time, who so 
longed for the Lord’s return that the waiting 
seemed interminable, and he wrote, ‘“‘ Holy Lord, 
dost thou call that ‘a little while’ before I shall 
see Thee? Oh, this ‘little while’ is a long ‘little 
while.’ ” 

Well, then, what are the signs by which we shall 
know that our Lord is near? What are the events 
that indicate that He is even at our doors? Cer- 
tainly we feel that these are singular times in 
which we are living and that they portend some- 
thing. The only thing on which we are all agreed 
is that before long the world will be greatly 
changed. Men in America, and Europe, and Asia, 
are asking apprehensively, “ What is ahead of 
us?” Men never felt that their possessions were 
so insecure. Strange and unexpected events have 
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happened during the last ten years, and stranger 
events still may happen during the next ten years. 
On every side of us there are voices reminding us 
that this is an age of transition. If ever any days 
seemed like “the last days” of which the Scrip- 
tures speak, these do. There are many things that 
are more unlikely than that some of us who live 
now shall see the Lord return, and hear the tri- 
umphant shout of the archangel, and be caught 
up to meet the Lord in the air. It really may be 
that some who read these lines shall never die, but 
shall mount up with wings like eagles, or be caught 
up in God’s chariot as Elijah was when it once 
swung low, or like our blessed Lord we may rise 
from the earth without any whirring of wings or 
revolution of wheels, gravitation simply losing its 
power to hold us longer. ; 
Every time we come to the Lord’s table we have 
our Lord’s reminder that some time He is to come 
back to this world again. But on different occa- 
sions He gave His disciples some hint of the signs 
that should precede His coming. First of all He’ 
warned His followers not to be so eager for His 
return that they shall be deceived. He bids us 
not to be too credulous. Men will come declar- 
ing that they are the returned Christ. Beware of 
them. And they have come. If you read Mrs. 
Eddy’s writings you cannot escape the conclusion 
that she believed that she was Christ returned, or 
at least that she wished us to believe it. She de- 
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clared that Christ returned to the earth in 1866, 
and it was in that year she conceived the idea of 
Christian Science. Her meaning is obvious. One 
of her devoted followers said to me, “ Christ came 
to the world the first time as a man; He came the 
- second time as a woman.” ‘The so-called Pastor 
Russell made a similar claim. He said that Christ 
returned to the earth in 1874. That was the year 
in which Pastor Russell began his “ Millennial 
Dawn ” work. There have been others, and as the 
Master said, they have deceived many. 

And the Saviour spoke of the marked increase 
of iniquity and the falling away of His own people. 
He says that, “ because iniquity shall abound the 
love of many shall wax cold.” ‘There are many 
who comfort themselves with the thought that the 
world is growing better, and they see in the con- 
quest of the world by Christianity the fulfilment 
of our Lord’s promise to return. But that is a 
vain hope. I am willing to admit that there never 
were so many good people in the world as there 
are to-day. But there never were so many bad 
people in the world as there are to-day either. I 
see no prospect of a conquest of the world for 
Christ by the present methods. I may as well be 
frank. I have been through the Orient. I have 
seen what is going on there. Those lands are per- 
vaded by Christian teaching. The work of the 
missionaries has had good results. But then there 
never were so many heathen in the world as there 
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are to-day. There are more heathen born every 
year in China, or India, or Japan, not to speak of 
Africa, than there are Christians altogether in 
those lands. We are not catching up very fast. 
And in Christian lands, so-called, is piety any 
more marked than it was? 

In writing to Timothy, Paul said, “ This know 
also, that in the last days perilous times shall 
come. For men shall be lovers of their own selves, 
covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, disobedient 
to parents, unthankful, unholy, without natural 
affection, trucebreakers, false accusers, incontinent, 
fierce, despisers of those that are good, traitors, 
heady, high-minded, lovers of pleasures more than 
lovers of God; having a form of godliness, but 
denying the power thereof; from such turn away.” 
And he goes on to say, “ But evil men and seducers 
shall wax worse and worse, deceiving and being de- 
ceived.” Wouldn’t you recognize that as a fairly 
good description of our own times? I would. 
You know that most people are not shocked by 
crime to-day. We have grown used to it. Many 
think crime is all right if you “can get away with 
it.’ There is not a useful invention that the in- 
genuity of man devises that is not turned into a 
means of working wickedness. Take the automo- 
bile. Knowing the many ways in which it is used 
for evil purposes sometimes it seems to me a curse 
rather than a blessing. It is used to break down 
God’s Sabbath. It is used so often to promote 
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robbery and murder that that side of it is com- 
monplace. It is used to dishonor womanhood. 

And as it is with the automobile, so it is with 
the moving picture. What a blessing it might bel, 
It could bring to our doors the wonders of other 
lands, so that those who cannot travel might be- 
come as familiar with the historic places of Europe 
and the wonders of the Orient as people of wealth 
and leisure can. It might be made a minister of 
knowledge and virtue. But everybody knows that 
it is not. Almost always the plot of the stories 
that the animated screen tells centres in the faith- 
lessness of some wife to her husband, or of some 
husband to his wife. And the evil result of laying 
bare all the sinful intrigues of vile people as the 
movie show does it to-day cannot be estimated. 
What God meant to be a blessing men turn into 
a curse. The devil is rampant in the world, and 
men are so desperately and persistently bad that 
we might say as George Eliot said: 


“The devil tempts us not. ’Tis we tempt him, 
Beckoning us skill with opportunity.” 


And some of the events that have occurred in 
recent years seem to be tremendously significant. 
Ali of us were surprised and thrilled when General 
Allenby took Jerusalem and then extended his cap- 
ture to all of Palestine. Then followed the putting 
of the Holy Land under Britain’s protection with 
the purpose of reviving a distinctively Jewish 
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State. The Bible told us that the Jew would come 
into possession of Palestine again. But we did 
not believe it. The preachers who insisted that 
the Bible declared that such a thing would come 
to pass were looked upon as stupid and fanatical. 
But in a trice the thing is put among the easy pos- 
sibilities. The new Jewish State seems already in 
sight. ‘They have laid the corner-stone for the 
Jewish university in Jerusalem. They are plan- 
ning for a rebuilding of Solomon’s Temple. But 
as this new State arises it will be just as much set 
against Jesus Christ as it ever was. The Jews are 
not converted. ‘There is no sign of their conver- 
sion. And the singular thing is that most Chris- 
tian people and far and away most Christian 
preachers are speaking and acting as though there 
was no need for them to be converted. But: their 
day is at hand. The time of the Gentiles is almost 
completed. It is an exceedingly difficult thing to 
get men to confess Christ to-day. And that is a 
most significant sign. God is soon going to turn” 
away from the Gentiles, and take from them the 
great opportunity He has given them, and He will 
turn to His ancient people again and select from 
them the remnant that shall be saved and then 
the end shall come. 

These are the signs of His coming as told by 
the Master Himself, and these are the conspicuous 
events and conditions of these times in which we 
live. They strikingly correspond to one another. 
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And the Master Himself makes the application for 
us and says, “when ye shall see all these things, 
know that he is nigh, even at the doors.” Let us 
‘be among those who watch patiently and hope- 
_ fully for His return. And as Peter says, “ You 
beloved, seeing that you know these things be- 
fore, beware lest you also, being led away with 
the error of the wicked, fall from your own stead- 
fastness.” May all of us be among those whom 
the Master pronounces blessed, who watch and 
wait for their Lord. 

We naturally ask how and when He will come. 
In such inquiries there can be no harm. We can- 
not get the answer to such questions. But of the 
certainty of His coming we can have no doubt, 
and we can make ready for Him. We can live in 
view of that day. We can daily live our best for 
Jesus Christ, our very best, as though we should 
see Him before night. The man who really thinks 
that Christ may come back at any moment is not 
going to live carelessly. He will not be satisfied 
to do poor work. He will show that he is watching 
and waiting for his Lord by being always ready. 
Dr. Furness once asked Mr. Maypole, the well- 
known hammer-maker, how long he had been mak- 
ing hammers. The old man said that he had been 
making hammers for more than thirty-five years. 
The doctor then said to him, “ You must be able 
to make a pretty good hammer by this time.” 
“No,” said Mr. Maypole, “I never make a pretty 
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good hammer. I make the best hammer in 
America.” That is the way to speak and act. Be 
satisfied with nothing less than the best. When 
the Lord comes back, as come He will, let us not 
be satisfied to have any one truer to Him or more 
faithful to Him than we are. Others may be more 
capable than we, or do more and greater work 
than we. But we can be as true in our affection, 
and as faithful in our devotion as any one. Let us 
not be satisfied to have any one excel in these 
things, and then when the final awards are made 
we shall hear the Master say to us, “ Thou hast 
been faithful.” And such a commendation as that 
from our Lord’s lips will be the bliss of heaven for 
us for ever and ever. 

That will be a great day for Christ’s people 
when their Lord comes back. The glory of it will 
far outdo anything that has happened in the past, 
and indeed will far transcend our fondest hopes 
and dreams. We shall hear the shout that pre- 
cedes His descent; we shall be thrilled by the voice 
of the archangel; we shall respond to the call of 
the trumpet. We shall have the experience of 
Enoch, who walked with God; on and on they 
walked until they passed beyond the horizon, and 
Enoch was not because God had taken him home. 
We shall have the experience of Elijah who was 
Swept up to heaven without dying. We shall have 
the experience of Paul who was caught up to the 
third heaven, but unlike Paul we shall not return 
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to the trials of earth. We shall have an experience 
that will outgo that of John who merely looked 
into heaven and saw his Lord. We shall be with 
our Lord to stay. Then will begin our Lord’s 
reign on earth. At the mention of His name every 
_ knee shall bow. All sceptres will then be made 
into one sceptre. All thrones will be made into 
one throne. All crowns will be made into one 
crown, and it will be on the brow of Jesus Christ. 
He will reign supreme, King of kings, and Lord 
of lords. And for a thousand years peace will 
prevail on earth under the sway of the Prince of 
peace. 

That great day is not yet. It may come at any 
time. And this memorial meal was given by our 
Lord to assure us that it will come, and to keep 
us in good heart until it comes. We can wage our 
warfare valiantly since we are sure it will issue in 
complete triumph when the Lord comes, as He 
will. We can bear our trials bravely since they 
will cease when He comes. We can carry our 
cross daily and follow Him since it is not in vain 
and when He comes we shall enter into His glory. 
Nothing can dispirit us since there is a limit to 
the time in which we shall have to endure, and 
when it shall end we shall join in our blessed 
Lord’s coronation which we have done our best to 
bring about. “ Till he come” is the phrase with 
which we lighten every burden, ease every distress, 
and in which we find courage for every task, abun- 
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dant consolation for every sorrow, and a hope that 
lifts one above all possibility of discouragement so 
long as life shall last. 


“<“Till He come!’ Oh, let the words 
Linger on the trembling chords; 
Let the ‘ Little while’ between 
In their golden light be seen; 

Let us think how heaven and home 
Lie beyond that ‘ Till He come’ 


“When the weary ones we love 
Enter on their rest above; 
When thew words of love and cheer 
Fall no longer on our ear, 
Hush! be evry murmur dumb! 
It is only ‘ Till He come.’ 


“Clouds and darkness round us press; 
Would we have one sorrow less? . 
All the sharpness of the cross, 

All that tells the world is loss, 
Death, and darkness, and the tomb, 
Pain us only ‘Till He come. 


“See, the feast of love is spread, 
Drink the wine and eat the bread; 
Sweet memorials, till the Lord 
Call us round His heavenly board, 
Some from earth, from glory some, 
Severed only ‘ Till He come.” 
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